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HAND IN GLOYE (POLITICAL INFLUENCE IN CRIMINAL COURTS). 
A POLICEMAN'S LIFE 18 NOT A HAPPY ONE WHEN HE ARRESTS A FRIEND OF THE JUDGES. 
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SPECHKAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harprr’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881, 1882,and 1883. Those wishing to complete 


their files will please send in their orders imme-. 


diately. It Messrs. Warrer & Broruers’ 
tention in future to keep the back numbers for 
three years only. 


“A delightful treasure-house for young people.” 


HARPERS YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An InuvstraTEp WEEKLY. 
The leading attraction of this charming periodical for the sum- 
mer months will be a serial story entitled 
| “LEFT BEHIND,” 
By the Author of “Toby Tyler,’ ‘Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” 
“ Raising the ‘ Pearl,’”’ etc., ete. 


No surer way of commanding the attention of the little folk conld 
be devised than that of annonneing a new story from the magic pen 
of the author of “ Toby Tyler.’ But entertaining as the account 
of that young hero's wanderings with the circus people was, we ven- 


ture to say that an a interest will be taken by all young readers |. 


in the doings aud adventures of Panl Weston and the merry and 
ingenious little street Arabs who ave the principal characters in this 
new tale. The first installment will appear in the issue of YOUNG 
Peopir for Muy 6. 


HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLF, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specinen copy of Harerr’s Youne Propie will be sent on 


receipt of a thiee-cent stamp. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION, 
Nas YORK sends four Epmunps delegates at 

large to Chicago. The Convention was heralded 
as largely for*Mr. BLAINE, but the friends of Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS held the balance of power, and they used their 
advantage to the best result. We do not understand 
what is meant by the remark that the EDMUNDS men 
were captured by the ARTHUR men. [f captured at 
all, it was only as John Phoenix held down his an- 
tagonist, by inserting his nose between his antago- 
nist’s teeth. The friends of Mr. ARTHUR desired to 
prevent the selection of a BLAINE delegation. This 
was impossible if they relied upon their own votes. 
They were obliged, therefore, to do what they could. 
They would have liked, of course, to divide the dele- 
But the 
latter declined, and the ARTHUR men supported the 
EDMUNDs delegates as a choice of evils. If this was 
a capture, may the friends of Mr. EDMUNDs be con- 
stantly captured! 

- The result was undoubtedly a great surprise to the 
friends of Mr. BLAINE. But it will apprise them, al- 
though sharply, of the new force that has appeared 
in politics, and with a controlling influence. The 
four delegates at large are men who represent the 
regenerating impulse in the Republican party. They 
are men whose political activities and sympathies 
and whose personal character commend the party to 
its most intelligent members and to the country as 
a party deserving the heartiest confidence and sup- 
port of every patriotic citizen. They are men of prog- 
réss, firm and declared friends of reform in the civil 
service as already begun, and they favor its most 
strenuous prosecution. They support Mr. EpMuNDs 
as the candidate who peculiarly represents this spirit 
and tendency, and whose proverbial and unbending 
rectitude gives principle and character to the canvass. 

We regret sincerely. the circumstances which seem 
to us to have arrayed many of the friends of the purer 
movement of the party against the candidacy of Mr. 

EpMUNDs. But the attempt to smirch Mr. EpMUNDS 
by calling him a mask of the President is unworthy 
of any one who professes an interest in better politics. 
If the friends of the President should pursue at Chi- 
cago the course that they did at Utica, and support 
Mr. EpMUNDs, it would be due to the fact that they 
again preferfed him to Mr. BLainz. But it would be 
childish to assert that they had outwitted the friends 
of Mr. EpMUNDs by taking the more agreeable horn 
ofadilemma. The unwise friends of Mr. BLAINE and 
the equally unwise opponents of the President, who 
seem to have formed a tacit combination, will perhaps 
try to discredit the EDMUNDS movement by represent- 
ing it as supported by the old New York machine. 
But such an attempt would be fruitless in view of 
the fact that Messrs. PLATT, JOHN F. SmyTH, LEwIs 
PaYN, and other chief and most objectionable leaders 
of that machine are hot for Mr. BLAINE, and that both 
General GRANT and Mr. CONKLING are unfriendly to 
the President. The situation is summed up in the 
statement that the peculiarly independent, progress- 
ive, and reform element of the Republican party has 
made Mr. EDMUNDs its candidate, and that candidacy 
can not be injured by the fact that it divides with that 
of Mr. BLAINE the support of the old machine, which 
is not strong enough to sustain a candidate of its own. 


THE NOMINATION. 


THE movement for the nomination of Mr. BLAINE }: 


at Chicago already divides the Republican party as 
dangerously as that for the nomination of General 
GRANT divided it in 1880. 'The Republicans who are 
urging his nomination can not be ‘blind to the conse- 
quences should the nomination be made. They must 
see that it would be suicidal, because they know, as 
every Republican knows, multitudes of the most ear- 
nest and intelligent Republicans everywhere in the 
country who do not hesitate to say openly that they 
would not vote for him, while the secession of the 
great bulk of the Independent voters would be assured, 
and the grounds of this resolute and plain-spoken hos- 
tility are perfectly well known to the most ardent sup- 
porters of the BLAINE nomination. 

To the deep and strong Republican protest against 
an action which must necessarily jeopardize the elec- 
tion it is childish to reply that the majority, should it 
prove to be such, does not propose to yield to the mi- 
nority. It is far from clear? indeed, that the majority 
will desire the BLAINE nomination. But even in the 
event that it does so, whatthen? The great object is, 
not to obtain a nomination, but to secure an election. 


The fair and obvious probabilities of the election are 
1 as much to be regarded as the possibility of carrying 


the nomination. If a large body of Republicans de- 
clare that they could not support a certain nomina- 
tion. it may be true that they take a ground which 
makes party organization and action impossible, and 
that they ought not as party men to refuse to accept 
the decision of the party majority. But it is equally 


| true that without their votes success is impossible. 


There is no use in wasting time and breath in swear- 
ing at such impractieability. A nominating Con- 
vention should deal practically with the situation, 
and ask whether, if certain nominations are sure to 
convulse and divide the party and hazard the result, 
there are not other candidates who would heal all dif- 
ferences, and whom every man who would support the 
Republican nomination at all would willingly sustain. 

The extreme danger of the BLAINE nomination 
would lie in the immediate and final alienation of 
independent Republicans and of Independents. This 
would be due to various causes, and among them to 
the fact that they hold Mr. BLAINE to be a representa- 
tive of those methods in politics which are one of the 
great evils to be corrected, and because he is wholly 
unknown to them as a friend of reform. His nomi- 
nation would be accepted by them as the deliberate 
decision of the Republican party to make Mr. BLAINE 
its representative man. This, in turn, would be re- 
garded as an abandonment of reform and of purer 
politics, and it would unquestionably persuade a great 
many voters who have been always among the most 


strenuous and intelligent Republicans that the time 


had come to acquiesce in Republican defeat and disin- 
tegration in order to force a reconstruction of parties 
upon actual living issues. A nomination which would 
not have this significance would hold them fast in the 
party. Sincerely desirous as we are of continued Re- 
publican control of the government, we submit to those 
Republicans who are desirous of securing the nomina- 
tion of Mr. BLAINE that the first duty of Republicans 
is to select a candidate who does not stand for a vio- 
lent and hopeless difference within the party, but 
whom every Republican and Independent voter would 
willingly support, and who therefore would be elected. 


THE FOUR YEARS’ ACT. 


MEssrs. BARR, BISBEE, BOUTELLE, BOWEN, CANNON, 
CULBERTSON, ELLWOOD, FUNSTON, GEORGE, HANBACK, 
HEPBURN, LaIRp, LAWRENCE, MORRELL, NELSON, PER- 
KINS, PETERS, PRICE, Ray of New Hampshire, Row- 
ELL, RYAN, SMITH, STEELE, STRAIT, I. D. WuHiTeE, I. S.. 
WISsE, and YORK are Republican Representatives in 
Congress who have done their best to throw doubt 


upon Republican success in the Presidential elec- 


tion of this year by opposing the repeal of the four 
years’ tenure law. The Republican party has de- 
clared for reform, and is honestly enforcing it. If 
there were serious question of the disposition to con- 
tinue and to enlarge the work, the reform vote, which 
is large and essential, would refuse to support the Re- 


publican candidates; and the gentlemen whose names 


we have recorded for remembrance and reference have 
endeavored by their votes to foster the conviction that 
the work would not be prosecuted in the event of Re- 
publican success. 

The argument by which it was attempted to justify: 
the vote was utterly futile and false. The repeal of 
the law would not provide a life tenure, as'that term 
is understood, and for the simple reason that every 
office-holder would be removable precisely as he is 
now. The beneficial change produced by the repeal 
would lie in this, that removal would not be effected 
as it is now by the expiration of a fixed term, but 
could be accomplished only by direct action of the 
Executive authority, for which some proper reason 
must be assigned. The House has decided against all 
the great authorities of all parties, MADISON, JEFFER- 
SON, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, WEBSTER, CALHOUN, BEN- 
TON, and against the emphatic official declaration that 
the law which was originally passed under the pre- 


tense of increasing the responsibility of certain ac. 
counting officers had not atcomplished its purpose. 

The vote was ninety-nine to one hundred and forty- 
six, and to their great honor it is to be said that about 
thirty Democrats supported the repeal against the 
twenty-seven ‘recreant Republicans who opposed it. 
The repeal is delayed only, not defeated. If Mr 
Barr and the gentlemen who alphabetically follow 
him in opposition suppose that the country has 
changed its mind upon the subject, and desires to re- 
turn to the spoils system from which it is emerging 
they are profoundly mistaken. As it has approved 
the principle that no man should be appointed except 
upon reasonable proof of his fitness, so it demands 
that no man should be removed except for reasons of 
unfitness. The repeal of the four years’ law is a lo- 
gical and substantive part of the reform, and its friends 
will now press it only the more steadfastly. 


A RELIC OF “BOSS RULE.” 


THE foolish practice of instructions to delegates has 
been generally although not universally abandoned 
by the conventions of this year. It is a practice 
which converts a representative with discretion into. 
a mere instrument, and it is absurd, because local 
conventions may as well announce their will and 
their number of votes for candidates as send thirty 
or fort or fifty or seventy men to a distant city, at 
great expense and inconvenience, to do the very same 
thing. 

If a hody of voters in a convention prefer a partic- 
ular candidate, they will naturally select a delegate 
who is in sympathy with their views. There is then 
no need of instructing him to vote as he wishes to 
vote. He represents the views of those who elect 
him, and those who elect him confide in his judgment 
to act upon the spot and under the circumstances, 
which they can not foresee, so as to secure the general 
object which they all have in view. 

The action of the National Republican Convention 
of 1880 disposed of the unit rule, which is part of the 
offensive system. There is something exquisitely lu- 
dicrous in allowing a majority of the delegates from a 
State to annul the preferences of a minority from the 
same State, which, joined to the majority in another 
State, might exactly reverse the result. It is a folly 
of the same kind to allow the majority of a State or 
district convention to dictate the action of national 
delegates, and the general repudiation of this practice 
in New York is one of the signs of Republican good 
sense. The more completely all these tricks of boss 


-and machine rule can be set aside, the more honest 


and healthy and efficient our political system will be. 


REFORM IN THE CANVASS. 


Tar New Jersey Republican Convention declared 
unequivocally for the reform of the civil service, and 
mhade the party position upon that subject still more 
definite. The Convention resolved ‘‘ that the passage 
of the Federal Civil Service Act was a needed step to- 
ward the perfection of our system of government, and 
that the Civil Service Commission appointed under 
that act should be continued and encouraged, and its 
field of action enlarged, and that the principle should 
be extended to the several States.” This is a very 
different deliverance from that of the Pennsylvania 
Democratic Convention, which amounted to saying 
that it was in favor of a proper civil service. It is 
very different also from the evasive and apologetic 
planks of reform in the Republican platforms a very 
few years ago. It is a hearty approval of a specific 
scheme of reform already in operation, and a demand 
that the scheme be strengthened and extended. That 
is the unmistakable party position, and the New Jer- 
sey Republicans deserve the thanks of Republicans 
every where. 

Those who point to certain acts of the Administra- 
tion and of Republicans everywhere as proofs that the 
party is not a consistent reform party are, so far, cor- 
rect. It is not a party entirely consistent upon the 
subject, and the reason is obvious. The Republican 
party was not formed upon the issue of civil service 
reform, nor was the Democratic party. It is a ques- 
tion of administrative methods which has arisen dur- | 
ing the supremacy of the Republicans, and while the - 
issues upon which parties were formed, and upon 
which they have recently occupied a certain position, 
have.in great part disappeared. The parties, however, 
owing to the abnormal situation, have remained or- 
ganized, and in both parties the friends of reform 
have sought to graft the reform upon the party poli- 
cy. In this generous rivalry the Republicans have 
been by far the more successful. There has natural- 
ly not been the same consistency of action that there 
would have been had the reform been an original is- 
sue of the party, like the non-extension of slavery 
into the Territories, but there has been a surprisingly 
rapid adjustment of party opinion and action to the 
reform. | 

This has been pleasantly evident in the conduct of 
the President, and thg,way in which some of the lo- 
cal politicians in the city of New York speak of him 
as having failed to ‘“‘stand by the boys” should be 


very suggestive to the friends of reform. The Presi- 
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dent could easily have paralyzed the movement by 
appointing an unfriendly and unfit Commission, and 
by treating the whole subject in a purely perfunctory 
manner. Moreover, had he chosen to ‘‘ stand by the 
boys,” and. to remove such leading officers as the 
Collector and Postmaster of New York, and to turn 
the whole service, as ANDREW JOHNSON did, into a 
pread-and-butter brigade, he would have been very 
much more cordially supported for renomination by 
the old machine in New York. He has indeed vio- 
lated the spirit of reform in some astonishing in- 
stances, as in the removal of Mr. Burt from the Naval 
_ Office in New York. But his course, although incon- 
sistent, has not been unfriendly, upon the whole, and 
has confirmed and strengthened the movement. We 
presume that no friend of reform would not much 


- more readily trust the President to carry on the good’ 


work with more and more sympathy and consistency 
than Mr. BLAINE, for the reason that we can see what 
the President has done and said, and also what he 
has not. done, while nobody knows what Mr. BLAINE’s 
views upon the subject are, nor what his course would 
be. The direct or indirect support which is given to 
Mr. BLAINE, therefore, is unfriendly to reform. 


DARK HORSES. 


Rumors of a plan ‘‘ tospring” General GRANT upon 
the Republican Convention are in the air. But no 
such scheme is likely to be attempted. Certainly 
it would not be successful, and might lead to exceed- 
ingly disagreeable results in the Convention. It is 
unfair to a man whom, for his illustrious services in 
the war, every American respects, to suggest exposing 
him again to the chances of a nominating Conven- 
tion, and to use his name asa cry of discord in a party 
which, above all things, needs in its councilg_har- 
mony and good feeling. 

The first and indispensable quality of a dark horse 
is that his name shall excite no hostility and awaken 
no old disputes, but be accepted at once as a harbinger 
of union and peace. The political significance of 
General GRANT'S name, of course, is not of that kind, 
and it would be not an olive-branch but a firebrand 
in the Convention. He has been identified with the 
conflict in the party, in which the side with which he 
was identified was not successful, and unhappily, and 
despite the great service and the renown of another 
kind upon which all patriotic Americans are agreed, 
his name in a political Convention would be the mere 
war-cry of a faction. 

This is so well understood that the rumor to which 
we have alluded may be safely dismissed. It points 
to a highly improbable action, and one of which the 
good sense of the Convention would summarily dis- 
pose, should it be undertaken. Dark horses are now 
scanned with a great deal of curiosity and care. This 
scrutiny will avail, doubtless, to bar out from the 
course any horse which runs in any other interest 
than hisown. To be acceptable, his name, so far as it 
is known, must represent no ‘‘ entangling alliances,” 
but stand for honesty, principle, and progress. These 
are points in any promising dark horse which are dis- 
cernible the moment that he appears, and any such 
horse without them would run at an immense disad- 
vantage. 


A NEW VIEW -OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


AN ingenious theory of the Pyramids has been recently 
advanced by Mr. F. CopE WHITEHOUSE, a distinguished 
American savant and explorer. In a late lecture before the 
New York Academy of Sciences Mr. WHITEHOUSE explained, 
with the aid of diagrams, photographs, and the lantern, the 
views which he first stated at the York mecting of the Brit- 
ish Association in 1881. 

The general theory is that the limestone hills which once 
filled the Nile Valley south and west of Cairo, that Mr. 
WHITEHOUSE has thoroughly explored, were “ weathered 
into fantastic shapes, to which horizontal strata gave an 
artificial appearance and pyramidal summits. These rocks 
were mined like coal and salt. The inferior material was 
cut into blocks, lowered from above, and pushed into place 
to build the Pyramids.” 


We can not do mofe than mention this interesting and, 


upon the facts, plausible hypothesis. Mr. WHITEHOUSE 
rightly holds, as the Critic well says, that we ought not to 
impute folly without clear proof, and that we may safely 
assume the simplest methods for accomplishing great engi- 
neering works by the ancient Egyptians. Mr. WHITEHOUSE 
utterly rejects “the sepulchral theory,” and it is pleasant 
’ to note that an American scholar now speaks upon the sub- 
Jeet with authority. 


DOUBTFUL FRIENDS. 


THE Democratic papers are as friendly to Mr. BLAINE as 
they were to Mr. CONKLING a few years ago, and for the 
same reason. They represented Mr. CONKLING as by far 
the ablest statesman of the Republican party, a great lead- 
tr, and an honest man, whom his party was stupidly de- 
‘erting. The Democratic papers were, of course, exceed- 
‘ugly fond of the Republican party and anxious to pro- 
ote its success, and yet there were cold-hearted skeptics 
Who openly asserted that the Democrats wished the Re- 
publicans to cleave to Mr. CONKLING because of all Repub- 
licans he was the most repugnant to a large part of his 
party, and could be most easily beaten. 

The pleasant mention of Mr. BLAINE is part of the same 
ostrich tactics. An article from the Utica Herald, stating 


that a campaign for Mr. BLAINE would not be a defensive 


campaign, is reprinted in Democratic papers with all the 
honors. They allege also that Mr. BLAINE could be elect- 
ed as easily as Mr. EDMUNDS, and that he is really the 
choice of the party. But the moment that Mr. BLAINE 
should be nominated these papers would blaze, not with 
political controversy, but with a personal debate that 
would necessarily force every supporter of Mr. BLAINE 
upon the defensive, and which would not be based upon 
the ordinary “campaign charges.” 

It is useless to say that any candidate would be exposed 
to the same treatment. Would the warmest advocate of 
Mr. BLAINE’s nomination seriously assert that Mr. EDMUNDS, 
or Mr. GRESHAM, or General HAWLEY, or Mr. LINCOLN, for 
instance, would be as vulnerable a candidate, or, to put it 
in another way, that the Democratic press would not great- 
ly prefer the nomination of Mr. BLAINE to that of any one 
of the gentlemen whom we have mentioned? The friend- 
liness of the Democratic press for Mr. BLAINE is one of the 
most suspicious signs of the situation, and the advocates 
of his nomination must bear steadily in mind both that it 
is not opposed merely upon gronnds of personal preference, 
and that under no circumstances would he be supported by 
the Independent vote. Indeed, our respect for Mr. BLAINE’s 
political sagacity persuades us that no one is more fully 
aware than he of the risk to the party of his nomination. 


THOMAS GOLD APPLETON. 


No picture can recall to those who did not know him the 
sensitive expression of the face of Mr. APPLETON, whose por- 
trait appears on page 289. He was in no sense a public man, 
except that his wise beneficence had made him one of the 
most noted citizens of Boston. But the wide circle of his 
friends were familiar in him with a genius which left no 
adequate fruit, and which was so subtle and charming that 
they could fitly change the name in the famous epitaph, and 
carve upon his tombstone, O rare TOM APPLETON! 

The address at his funeral by the Rev. BRooKE HERFORD, 
althongh Mr. HERFORD had not long known him, was singu- 
larly felicitous in its clear and crisp portraiture of a man 
who devoted his life and genius and accomplishments and 
ample means to the cultivation of the beautiful side of life, 
as expressed in art and literature and society. His genius 
was elusive and enchanting. His mots were as good as those 
of any of the famous wits, and his sympathy kept his heart 
in a friendly mood toward much from which his conserva- 
tive temperament held him practically aloof. He had the 
sturdy rectitude and honor of the gentleman, opening his 
liberal hand in secret, but effectively ; and under the some- 
times brusque manner there was a depth of sweet tender- 
ness which was not always suspected by those whose. ac- 
quaintance with him was slight. 

He painted and wrote as an amateur, and neither book 
nor picture truly reveal, although to his friends they sug- 
gest,the man. It was in the sparkling, fresh, and original 
flow of his conversation that the teeming mind expressed 
itself. His talk was a constant play of heat lightning; a 
flash, a brilliancy, a force, which defied analysis, and refused 
‘to be recollected. Some of his sayings, however, are fa- 
miliar, and many are full of deep and shrewd perception, 
and of poetic felicity. Such are his gay declaration that 
“ America is a splendid exile for the Saxon race,” meaning 
that it was cut off from its fond local traditions and asso- 
ciations, and that fine ejaculation as he watched a distant 
ship at Newport, “A chip with a thought in it goes round 
the world.” Mr. APPLETON was born in Boston, and it was 
always his home. But he was often in Europe, and wher- 
ever he went he carried greater brilliancy to the most 
brilliant society, and was the finest example of the large- 
minded, true-hearted, and highly accomplished American, 
whom the friends who knew him well will always remem- 
ber with fond affection. 


PERSONAL. 


“ My first introduction,” said Mr. Matrnew Arnotp to a friend 


while in this country, “to the poetry of Witt1amM CULLEN Bryant | 


was in this way. One day—I was a boy then—Hartiry CoLe- 
RIDGE rushed into my room with an open book, and pointing to a 
poem, sat down and read it to me. When he had finished, he re- 
marked, ‘ That is the finest poem in modern English.’ It was Mr. 
Bryant’s ‘Ode to a Water-Fowl.’” 

—A well-known New York landscape painter, who may be said 
—as CourBET once said of himself—to see nothing, but to feel ev- 
erything, makes the following general criticism on Mr. Henry Ir- 
vine: “He is usually so unnatural that when he is natural it 
electrifies you.” 

—A scientific man of prominence in this city, dressed in a 
Prince Albert coat, was entertaining a group of guests one night 
at his own house. One of them, similarly dressed, began to apolo- 
gize for not having worn an evening suit. ‘‘ Mrs. Blank,” he ex- 
plained, mentioning the host’s wife, “ assured me that this affair 
would be entirely informal.” ‘ Confound it!” angrily replied the 
scientific man, looking down at his own clothes ; “that’s just what 
she told me too.” 

—Above the desk of the literary editor of a leading New York 
journal is pasted the following : “ The Just Rule of Criticism: ‘The 
reputation of books is raised, not by their freedom from defect, but 
by the greatness of their beauties.’— The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

—Corporal Tanner has had a good many things said about him 
in the press, but never this—that he made the best speech of the 
evening at the recent banquet in aid of the Disabled Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home. 

—Miss E._en Terry’s impersonation of Beatrice bears a close re- 
semblance to her impersonation of Portia, although the demands 
made upon these characters are in many respects diverse; but as 
Portia she manifests beyond all disputation that her best oppor- 
tunities lie in the ligliter realms of comedy and in pantomime. 
When, for instance, she wagers, “Ill prove the prettier fellow of 
the two,” and jauntily places her hands upon her hips, the house 
comes down at once. So, also, at the end of the fourth act, when 
she says merrily to Bassanio, ‘‘ Well, peace be with you,” and tosses 
her right foot as if in a Knickerbocker waltz. 

—It has been said of New York authors that until the estab- 
lishment of The Authors’ Club they were not in the habit of ad- 
dressing one another by their surnames, as is the case in other civ- 
ilized countries. They had no means of becoming mutually ac- 
quainted. 

—A lawyer of this city, whose fine personality is prized by those 
who know it, was lighting his cigar the other evening after a com- 
fortable little dinner with a friend. ‘“ My dear boy,” he said, toss- 
ing the still burning match into the cuspidor, “ten years ago, in 


others, a concert in that same hall. 


my college days, while bidding a young lady good-night at the 
front door of her father’s house, I took the liberty of pulling out a 
cigar and asking her permission to light it. She promptly replied, 
in the kindest of her prettiest tones: ‘The flavor is delightful. 
Would you mind puffing thatseigar in the parlor a few times before 
you leave? I desire some proof that a mai has been here, and it 
is the only evidence I have.’” 

—Mr. Harrison Puesvs, the popular host of the Hygeia Hotel at 
Old Point Comfort, is a remarkable depositary of “darky” sto- 
ries and folk-lore. When asked by a friend how he had. gained 
his intimate and accurate knowledge, he replied, “ My little daugh- 
ter once had a long illness, during which, for her amusement, I 
read to her every book on the subject I could tind, and retailed to 
her every story I could get anybody to tell me, going over and 
over the ground till I knew them all by heart.” 

—Several New-Yorkers, who live in a charming suburban resort, 
propose to assist themselves, their young wives, and some of their 
young wives’ friends, one evening a fortnight, by establishing a 
club, whose members shall be limited to twenty-five; and whose 
business shall be to create an opportunity, not for essay-reading or 
instructive conversation, but solely for terpsichorean festivities of 
a simple and modest sort, designed to combine in just proportion 
the advantages of mental rest and physical exercise. There is a 
growing feeling among New-Yorkers whose homes are outside of 
the city that social stagnation is not therefore a necessity. 

—The Rev. Dr. Nicnotson recently declined to give up the rec- 
torship of St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, to 
become Bishop of Indiana, because he did not wish to abandon the 
earnest work he was engaged in. The results of that work can 
now be seen. Fifty-seven persons were confirmed at St. Mark’s 


on Easter-eve, and on Easter-Sunday 760 communicants were _ 


present. 

—Miss ALLEGRA EGGieston has made wood-carving a specialty 
because she finds in the color and the texture of various kinds 
of wood opportunities for artistic expression which no other me- 
dium affords, and for which she has a lively sympathy. When, 
for instance, she carves in mahogany a figure of a man, woman, 
or child, historical, contemporaneous, or mythical—and it is for 
figure-work rather than for the usual conventionalized flower and 
leaf ornament that she cares—the results possess a quality which 
could have been obtained in no other way, and which, for that 
reason, give to the artist exquisite satisfaction. 

—QOne of the most successful of American novelists was trou- 
bled by periodic attacks of insomnia so severe that life seemed 
not worth his living. He travelled to Europe, and got worse. He 
searched elsewhere for rest, but could not find it. Finally he 
built a house on the banks of Lake George, and at once got bet- 
ter. He resolved to live there the year round. He is all right now. 

—lIn his historical sketch of English labor, Mr. J. E. Tuorotp 
Roeers has difficulty in finding terms of hatred expressive enough 
in dealing with King Henry VIII. “He was a monarch who 
ruled over his nobles like a king over Dahomey: the combi- 
nation of a blood-thirsty tyrant and a thimble-rigger who can be 
admired only by a lover of paradoxes.” 

—Congressman O'Hara, the colored member from North Caro- 
lina, is a graduate of Harvard, and a lawyer by proféssion. He 
lives in good style, and has a white tutor for his four children. 

—A German critic, Dr. Pact, has ascertained that SHAKESPEARE 
displays a special fondness for King Henry V., “ for whom he feels 
the sympathy which springs from congenial natures. He regards 
him as a star of the first magnitude, shining calmly above the ups 
and downs of this troubled world.” 

—From a recently published letter by Caartes Lams: “ As for 
conscience, she and I have long since come to a compromise. I 
have given up false modesty, and she allows me to abate a little of 
the true.... By-the-way, is magnesia good on these occasions? I 
have never studied grace. I regard it to be a mere superficial ac- 
complishment. The great object after supper is to get home, and 


whether that is obtained in a horizontal positiun, or perpendicular 


(as foolish men and apes affect for dignity), I think is little to the 
purpose. The end is always greater than the means. I have just 
sense enough to remember I was very happy last night. N.B— 
What is good for a desperate headache ?” 

—Twenty years ago Manset’s Limits of Religious Thought, in 
which the author attempted to show that the nature of God is un- 
knowable, created a good deal of interest and discussion. It now 
appears that the late Rev. Freperick DENISON Mavricr, a great 
luminary of that day, disliked the book exceedingly. He thought 
(says his son) that it was injurious to Christianity to be continually 
arguing for its right to exist. Such an apology as Mr. Manse’s 
seemed to him the most utterly destructive assault upon Christian- 
ity that he could conceive, for it defended any amount of apparent 
injustice in God’s dealings with men. 

—Sims Reeves was obliged to postpone a ballad concert at Ches- 
ter, England, on account of the death of Prince Lropotp. Twenty- 
three years before he was announced to give, with Jenny Linp and 
On the eve of the perform- 
ance, ALBERT, the Prince Consort, died, but there was no postpone- 
ment. The programme was modified, making it a “sacred” con- 
cert, and all the singers appeared dressed in mourning. - 

—The Electrical Review, of New York, has gained the editorship 
of Mr. Witiiam A. Hovey, long and widely known in connection 
with the Boston 7?anscript, and as President of the Merchants’ 
Electric Light and Power Company. 


—Our esteemed contemporary the Philadelphia North American i 


has passed into the hands of Mr. Warson R. Sperry, formerly man- 
aging editor of the New York Evening Post, and more recently 
editor-in-chief of the Wilmington (Delaware) Morning News. Mr. 
Sperry is a graduate of Yale, a reform Republican by conviction, 
and a trained journalist who knows news when he sees it, and who 
can comment upon it with force and judgment. We congratulate 
the readers of the North American. 

—The Duke of Albany lived to be older than the majority of 
English princes, Ocravius and ALFrep, sons of Groree III, died 
at the respective ages of four and two. Of ANNr’s seventeen chil- 
dren only one survived infancy, and he died at the age of eleven. 
ANNE and her sister Mary were the only ones of the eight children 
of James II., by his first wife, who lived through childhood. By his 
second wife James IT. had six children, and they all died in infancy 
except the Pretender and Maria Lovtsa, and the latter died at 
twenty. Of Cuartes I.’s eight children, six died young. Nor were 
the fates kinder in this respect to the Tupors or the PLANTAGENETS 
than to the Stuarts. 

—Mr. Witi1am Henry Bisnop is not only a picturesque writer, 
but an artist, both practically and ideally. He can use his pencil 


with delightful skill, and some of his water-color sketches of Mex- | 


ican life are full of the aroma of the reality. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to note that the London Atheneum reviews his 
Old Mezico and her Lost Provinces with enthusiasm to the extent 
of several columns, and that it gives an appropriate word of ac- 
knowledgment to “ the liberal and, indeed, profuse supply of illus- 
trations, which are all to the purpose.” Mr. Bisnop, it thinks, 
“describes pleasantly and well,” depicting “with equal skill not 
only the salient characteristics of life and manners, but also the 
natural features,” and taking, meanwhile, “a comprehensive view 
of the traveller’s duties. He has a shrewd and interesting analysis 
of the causes which underlie the actual condition, social and polit- 
ical, of Mexico.” Thisis true. Anybody who is interested in that 
country, officially or personally, in a business way or for literary 
reasons, will find Mr. BisHor’s charming book a necessity. 
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THE ‘‘ ALERT’S” MISSION. 


Tue Stars and Stripes are at the peak ; 

The south winds softly blow; 

Determined men sail forth to seek 
Brave men ‘mid frost and snow. _ 

Now clear the deck; make all things trim! 
The pack, with deadly grip, 

Awaits the prey: with terrors grim— 
God guide thy course, good ship! 


Thy frame is firm as rock, and long 
In England’s forests grew ; 
Beneath, thine own proud heart beats strong, 
And pants for conquests new. 
Now double-sheathe thine oaken beams; 
Off every weakness strip; _ 
Wake like a giant from thy dreams— 
God gird thy strength, good ship! 


Thy course is not to tropic seas, 
Where thou hast bathed thy wings; 
Forget the luxury of ease 
That endless summer brings. | 
Awake! Remember Floeberg Beach, 
The long night, chill and dark; 
Think of the horrors thou didst reach— 
God add new fame, good bark! 


A glory such as oft we see 
Humanity doth gain: 
Then gather all thy might to thee, 
To plough the ice-bound main. 
Thou shalt not strive in every wave 
Unnamed thy bows to dip, ; 
But precious lives to find and save— - 
God crown thy search, good ship! 


‘Thou bearest forth all nations’ prayers: 
Thyself art gift of love: 
“Old Esgland proves the zeal she bears— 
A zeal our hearts to move. 

Britons the horseshoe nailed of yore | 
Upon thy bowsprit’s tip: 

The brave tar trusts the pledge it bore— — 
God bless the sign, good ship! 


As once Sir George’s flag was wreathed 
And tossed by arctic blast, 

“ Dum spiro spero” still it breathed 
From hummock and from mast. 

That conquering motto now be thine 
On all thy dangerous trip; 

Its light in blackest tempest shine— 
God bless thy voyage, good ship! 

8. J. DouGrass. 


NO:’* 
oR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtnor or ** My Lapy’s Money,” Tur Moonstone,” 
“No Name,” “Tux Woman Wuitk,” Eto. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER XL. 
_CONSULTING. 


Oct of the music-room, and away from his vio- 
lin, the sound side of Mr. Wyvil’s character was 
free to assert itself. In his public and in his 
private capacity he was an eminently sensible 
man. 

Asa Member of Parliament, he set an example 
which might have been followed with advantage 
by many of his colleagues. In the first place, he 
abstained from hastening the downfall of repre- 
sentative institutions by asking questions and 
making speeches. In the second place, he was 
able to distinguish between the duty that he owed 
to his party and the duty that he owed to his 
country. When the legislature acted politically 
—that is to say, when it dealt with foreign com- 


- plications, or electoral reforms—he followed his 


leader. When the legislature acted socially— 
that is to say, for the good of the people—he fol- 
lowed his conscience. On the last occasion when 
the great Russian bugbear provoked a division, 
he voted submissively with his Conservative allies. 
But when the question of opening museums and 
picture-galleries on Sundays arrayed the two par- 
ties in hostile camps, he broke into open mutiny, 
and went over to the Liberals. He consented to 
help in preventing an extension of the franchise ; 
but he refused to be concerned in obstructing the 
repeal of taxes on knowledge. “I am doubtful 
in the first case,” he said, “‘ but I am sure in the 
second.” He was asked for an explanation: 
“ Doubtful of what? and sure of what?” To the 
astonishment of his leader he answered, “The 
benefit to the people.”” The same sound sense 
appeared in the transactions of his private life. 
Lazy and dishonest servants found that the gen- 
tlest of masters had a side to his character which 
took them by surprise. Aud, on certain occasions 
in the experience of Cecilia and her sister, the 
most indulgent of fathers proved to be as capable 
of saving No as the sternest tyrant who ever 
ruled a fireside. 
Called into council by his daughter and his 
guest, Mr. Wyvil assisted them by advice which 
was equally wise and kind, but which afterward 
led, under the perverse influence of circumstances, 
to deplorable results. | 
The letter to Emily which Cecilia had recom- 
mended to her father’s consideration had come 
from Netherwoods, and had been written by Al- 
ban Morris. * 
_ He assured Emily that he had only decided on 
writing to her, after some hesitation, in hope of 
serving interests which he did not himself un- 
derstand, but which might prove to be interests 


_ worthy of consideration, nevertheless. Having 
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stated his motive in these terms, he proceeded 
to relate what had passed between Miss Jethro 
and himself, concealing, for obvious reasons, the 
farewell words in which she had so strangely al- 
luded to the memory of Emily's father. On the 
subject of Francine, Alban only ventured to add 
that she had not produced a favorable impression 
on him, and that he could not think her likely, on 
further experience, to prove a desirable friend. 

On the last leaf were added some lines which 
Emily was at no loss how to answer. She had 
folded back the page, so that no eyes but her own 
should see how the peor drawing master finished 
his letter. ‘I wish you all possible happiness, 
my dear, among your new friends; but don't for- 
get the old friend who thinks of you, and dreams 
of you, and longs to see you again. The little 
world I live in is a dreary world, Emily, in your 
absence. Will you write to me now and then, 
and encourage me to hope ?” 

Mr. Wyvil smiled as he looked at the folded 
page which hid the signature. 

‘ T] suppose I may take it for granted,” he said, 
slyly, “that this gentleman really has your inter- 
ests at heart? May I know who he is?” 

Emily answered the last question readily 
enough. Mr. Wyvil went on with his inquiries. 
“ About the mysterious. lady with the strange 
name,” he p 
of her 

Emily related what she knew, without reveal- 
ing the true reason for Miss Jethro’s departure 
from Netherwoods. In after-years it was one of 
her most treasured remembrances that she had 
kept secret the melancholy confession which had 
startled her on the last night of her life at school. 

Mr. Wyvil looked at Alban’s letter again. ‘“ Do 
you know how Miss Jethro became acquainted 
with Mr. Mirabel ?” he asked. 


“T didn’t even know that they were ac- 


quainted.” 

“Do you think it likely, if Mr. Morris had 
been talking to you instead of writing to you, 
that he might have said more than he has said in 


}~-his letter ?”’ 


Cecilia had hitherto remained a model of dis- 
cretion. Seeing Emily hesitate, temptation over- 
came her. ‘“‘Not,a doubt of it, papa,” she de- 
clared, confidently. 

“Ts Cecilia right ?” Mr. Wyvil inquired. 

Reminded in this way of her influence over 
Alban, Emily could only make one honest reply. 
She admitted that Cecilia was right. 

Mr. Wyvil thereupon advised her not to ex- 
press any opinion until she was in a better posi- 
tion to judge for herself. ‘‘ When you write to 
Mr. Morris,” he continued, “say that you will 


| wait to tell him what you think of Miss Jethro 


until you see him again.” 

“ F have no prospect at present of seeing him 
again,” Emily said. 

“You can see Mr. Morris whenever it suits 
him to come here,” Mr. Wyvil replied. “I will 
write and ask him to visit us, and you can inclose 
the invitation in your letter.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wyvil, how good of you!” 

‘Oh, papa, the very thing I was going to ask 
you to do!” 

The excellent master of Monksmoor looked 
unaffectedly surprised. ‘‘ What are you two 
young ladies making a fuss about?” he said. 
“Mr. Morris is a gentleman by profession, and— 
may I venture to say it, Miss Emily 9—a valued 
friend of yours as well.. Who has a beiter claim 
to be one of my guests ?” 

Cecilia stopped her father as he was about to 
leave the room. “I sup we mustn’t ask 
Mr. Mirabel what he knows of Miss Jethro ?” she 
said. 

“‘ My dear, what can you be thinking of 9 What 
right have we to question Mr. Mirabel about Miss 
Jethro?” 

“It’s so very unsatisfactory, papa. There must 
be some reason why Emily and Mr. Mirabel ought 
not to meet, or why should Miss Jethro have 
been so very earnest about it?” 

“Miss Jethro doesn’t intend us to know why, 
Cecilia. It will perhaps come out in time. Wait 
for time.” 7 

Left together, the girls discussed the course 
which Alban would probably take on receiving 
Mr. Wyvil’s invitation. 

‘He will only be too glad,” Cecilia asserted, 
“to have the opportunity of seeing you again.” 

“I doubt whether he will care about seeing 
me again among strangers,” Emily replied. “ And 
vou forget that there are obstacles in his way. 
How is he to leave his class ?” | 

“Quite easily. His class doesn’t meet on the 
Saturday half-holiday. He can be here if he 
starts early, in time for luncheon, and he can stay 
till Monday or Tuesday.” 

“Who is to take his place at the school ®” 


“Miss Ladd, to be sure—if you make a point — 


of it. Write to her as well as to Mr. Morris.” 

The letters being written, and the order having 
been given to prepare a room for the expected 
guest, Emily and Cecilia returned to the drawing- 
room. They found the elders of the party vari- 
ously engaged, the men with newspapers, and the 
ladies with work. Entering the conservatory 
next, they discovered Cecilia’s sister languishing 
among the flowers in an easy-chair. Constitu- 
tional laziness in some young ladies assumes an 
invalid character, and presents the interesting 
spectacle of perpetual convalescence. The doc- 
tor declared that the baths at St. Moritz had cured 
Miss Julia. Miss Julia declined to agree with 
the doctor. 

“Come into the garden with Emily and me,” 
Cecila said. 

“Emily and you don’t know what it is to be 
ill,’ Julia answered. 

The two girls left her, and joined the young 
people who were amusing themselves in the gar- 
den. Francine had taken possession of Mirabel, 
and had condemned him to hard labor in swing- 
ing her. Hemade an attempt to get away when 
Emily and Cecilia approached, and was peremp- 

8 


roceeded—“ do you know anything 


torily recalled to his duty. “Higher!” cried Miss 
De Sor, in her hardest tones of authority. “I 
want to swing higher than anybody else.” Mira- 


bel submitted with gentleman-like resignation, 


and was rewarded by tender encouragement ex- 
pressed in a look. om 

“Do you see that Cecilia whispered. 
knows how rich she is. I wonder whether he 
will marry her ?” tt 

Emily smiled. ‘I doubt it, while he is in this 
house,” she said. “You are as rich as Francine 
—and don’t forget-that you have other attrac- 
tions as well.” I 

Cecilia shook her head. ‘ Mr. Mirabel is very 
nice,” she admitted, “ but I wouldn’t marry him. 
Would you ?” 

Emily secretly compared Alban with Mirabel. 
* Not for the world,” she answered. 

The next. day was the day of Mirabel’s depart- 
ure. His admirers among the ladies. followed 
him out to the door, at which Mr. Wyvil’s carriage 
was waiting. Francine threw a nosegay after'the 
departing guest as he got in. ‘Mind you come 
back to us on Monday,” she said. Mirabel bowed 
and thanked her ; but his last look was for Emily, 
standing apart from the others at the top of the 
steps. Francine said nothing. Her lips: closed 
convulsively ; she turned suddenly pale. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
SPEECHIFYING. 


On the Monday a ploughboy from Vale Regis 
arrived at Monksmoor. 

In respect of himself, he was a person beneath 
notice; in respect of his errand, he was sufficient- 
ly important to cast a gloom over the household. 
The faithless Mirabel had broken his engagement, 
and the ploughboy was the herald of misfortune 
who brought his apology. To his great disap- 
pointment, he wrote, he was detained by the af- 
fairs of his parish. He could only trust to Mr. 
Wyvil’s indulgence to excuse him, and to com- 
municate his sincere sense of regret (on scented 
note-paper) to the ladies. 

Everybody believed in the affairs of the parish, 
with the exception of Francine. ‘‘ Mr. Mirabel 
has made the best excuse he could think of for 
shortening his visit; and I don’t wonder at it,” 
she said, looking significantly at Emily. _ 

Emily was playing with one of the dogs; ex- 
ercising him in the tricks which he had learned. 
She balanced a morsel of sugar on his nose, and 
had no attention to spare for Francine. 

Cecilia, as the mistress of the house, felt #€ her 
duty to interfere. ‘That is a strange remark to 
make,” she answered. “Do you mean to say 
that we have driven Mr. Mirabel away from us ?” 

“T accuse nobody,” Francine began, with spite- 
ful candor. 

“‘ Now she’s going to accuse everybody !”” Emily 
interposed, addressing herself facetiously to the 
d ‘ 


“ But when girls are bent on fascinating men, 
whether they like it or not,” Francine proceeded, 
“men have only one alternative—they must keep 
out of the way.” She looked again at Emily 


more pointedly than ever. 


Even gentle Cecilia resented this. ‘‘ Whom do 
you refer to?” she said, sharply. 

‘‘My dear,” Emily remonstrated, “need you 
ask?” She glanced at Francine as she spoke, 
and then gave the dog his signal. He tossed up 
the sugar and caught it in his mouth, His audi- 
ence applauded him—and so for that time the 
skirmish ended. 

Among the letters of the next morning’s deliv- 
ery arrived Alban’s reply. Emily’s anticipations 
proved to be correct. The drawing master’s du- 
ties would not permit him to leave Netherwoods ; 
and he, like Mirabel, sent his apologies. His 
short letter to Emily contained no further allu- 
sion to Miss Jethro: it began and ended on the 
first page. 

Had he been disappointed by the tone of re- 

serve in which Emily had written to him, under 
Mr. Wyvil’s advice? Or (as Cecilia suggested) 
had his detention at the school so bitterly disap- 
pointed him that he was too disheartened to write 
at any length? Emily made no attempt to ar- 
rive at a conclusion either one way or the other. 
She seemed to be in depressed spirits; and she 
spoke superstitiously, for the first time in Cecilia’s 
experience of her. 
_ “I don’t like this re-appearance of Miss Jeth- 
ro,” she said. “If the mystery about that, wo- 
man is ever cleared up, it will bring trouble and 
sorrow to me—and I believe in his own secret 
heart Alban Morris thinks so too.” 

“Write and ask him,” Cecilia suggested. _ 

“He is so kind, and so unwilling to distress 
me,”’ Emily answered, “ that he wouldn’t acknow- 
ledge it even if I am right.” | 

In the middle of the week the course of private 
life at Monksmoor suffered an interruption, due 
. the parliamentary position of the master of the 

ouse. 
The insatiable appetite for making and heir. 
ing speeches, which represents one of the mark- 
ed peculiarities of the English race (including 
their cousins in the United States), had seized on 
Mr. Wyvil’s constituents. There was to be a po- 
litical meeting at the market hall in.the neighbor- 
ing town, and the member was expected to make 
an oration, passing in review contemporary events 
at home and abroad. ‘“ Pray don’t think of ac- 
companying me,” the good man said to his guests. 
‘The hall is badly ventilated, and the speeches, 
including my own, will not be worth hearing.” 

This humane warning was ungratefully disre- 
garded. The gentlemen were all interested in 
“the objects of the meeting,” and the ladies were 
firm in the resolution not to be left at home by 
themselves. They dressed with a view to the large 
assembly of spectators before whom they were 
about to , and they outtalked the men on 
political subjects all the way to the town. 

The most delightful of surprises was in store 


for them when they reached the market hall 
Among the crowd of ordinary gentlemen waitins 
under the portico until the proceedings hana 
appeared one person of distinction, whose title 
was “‘ Reverend,” and whose name was Mirabe] 

Francine was the first to discover him. She 
darted up the steps, and held out her hand. 

“This ts a pleasure!” she cried. . “ Have you | 
come here to see—”’ she was about to say me, but 
observing the strangers round her, altered. the 
word to us. “Please give me your arm,” she 
whispered, before her young friends had arrived 
within hearing, “I am so frightened in a crowd '” 

She held fast by Mirabel, and kept a jealous 
watch on him. Was it only her fancy, or did she 
detect a new charm in his smile when he spoke 
to Emily? 

Before it was possible to decide, the time for 
the meeting had arrived. Mr. Wyvil’s friends 
were of course accommodated with seats on the 
platform. Francine, still insisting on her claim 
to Mirabel’s arm, got a chair next to him. As 
she seated herself, she left him free for a moment. 
In that moment the infatuated man took an emp- 
ty chair on the other side of him and placed it 
for Emily. He communicated to that hated rival 
the information which he ought to have reserved 
for Francine. “The committee insist,” he said, 
‘‘on my proposing one of the resolutions. [| 
promise not to bore you; mine shall be the short- 
est speech delivered at the meeting.” 

The proceedings began. 

Among the earlier speakers not one was in- 
spired by a feeling of mercy for the audience. . 
The chairman revelled in words. The mover and 
seconder of the first resolution (not having so 
much as the ghost of an idea to trouble either of 
them) poured out language in flowing and over- 
flowing streams, like water from a_ perpetual 
spring. The heat exhaled by the crowded audi- 
ence was already becoming insufferable. Cries 
of “Sit down!” assailed the orator of the mo- 
ment. The chairman was obliged to interfere. 
A man at the back of the hall roared out “ Ven- 
tilation !” and broke a window with his stick. 
He was rewarded with three rounds of cheers, 
and was ironically invited to mount the platform 
and take the chair. 

Under these embarrassing circumstances, Mira- 
bel rose to speak. : 

He secured silence, at the outset, by a humor- 
ous allusion to the prolix speaker who had pre- 
ceded him. “Look at the clock, gentlemen,” he 
said, “and limit my speech to an interval of ten 
minutes.” ‘The applause which followed was 
heard, through the broken window, in the street. 
The boys among the mob outside intercepted the 
flow of air by climbing on each other’s shoulders, 
and Yooking in at the meeting through the gaps 
left by the shattered glass. Having proposed his 
resolution with discreet brevity of speech, Mirabel 
cou popularity on the plan adopted by the late 
Lord:Palmerston in the House of Commons—he 
told stories, and made jokes, adapted to the intel- 
ligence of the dullest people who were listening 
to him. The charm of his voice and manner 
completed his success. Punctually at the tenth 
minute he sat down, amid cries of “Go on.” 
Francine was the first to take his hand, and to 
express admiration mutely by pressing it, He 
returned the pressure, but he looked at the wrong 
lady—the lady on the other side. 

Although she made no complaint, he instantly 
saw that Emily was overcome by the heat. Her 
lips were white, and her eyes were closing. “ Let 
me take you out,” he said, ‘or you will faint.” 

Francine started to her feet to follow them. 
The lower order of the audience, eager for amuse- 
ment, put their own humorous construction on 
the young lady’s action. They roared with laugh- 
ter. ‘Let the parson and his sweetheart be,” 
they called out; “ two’s company, miss, and three 
isn’t.” Mr. Wyvil interposed his authority, and 
rebuked them. A lady seated behind Francine 
interfered to good purpose by giving her a chair 
which placed her out of sight of the audience. 
Order was restored, and the proceedings were 
resumed. 

When the meeting was over, and they met 
again at the door, Mr. Wyvil innocently added 
fuel to the fire that was burning in Francine. 
He insisted that Mirabel should return to Monks- 
moor, and offered him a seat in the carriage at 
Emily’s side. 

Later in the evening, when they all met at din- 
ner, there appeared a change in Miss De Sor which 
surprised everybody but Mirabel. She was gay 
and good-humored, and especially amiable and 
attentive to Emily, who sat opposite to her at 
the table. ‘ What did you and Mr. Mirabel talk 
about while you were away from us?” she asked, 
innocently. Politics ?” 

Emily readily adopted Francine’s friendly tone. 
“Guess again!” she said, gayly. 

‘“‘T can only guess that you had the most de- 
ligh+ful of companions,” Francine rejoined ; ‘‘and 
I wish I had been overcome by the heat too!” 

Mirabel—attentively observing her—acknow- 


Jedged the compliment by a bow, and left Emily 


to continue the conversation. In perfect good 
faith she owned to having led Mirabel to talk of 
himself. She had heard from Cecilia that his 


early life had been devoted to various occupa- 


tions, and she was interested in knowing how 
circumstances had led him into devoting himself 
to the Church. Francine listened with the outward 
appearance of implicit belief, and with the inward 
conviction that Emily was deliberately deceiving 
her. When the little narrative was at an end, she 
was more ble than ever. She admired Em- 
ily’s dress, and she rivalled Cecilia in enjoyment of 
the good things on the table; she entertained 
Mirabel with humorous anecdotes of the priests 
at San Domingo, and was so interested in the 
manufacture of violins, ancient and modern, that 
Mr. Wyvil promised to show her his famous col- 
lection of instruments, after dinner. Her over- 


| flowing amiability included even poor Miss Darn- 


away, and the absent brothers and sisters. She 
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heard, with flattering sympathy, how they had 
been ill, and had got well again; what amusing 
tricks they played, and what alarming accidents 
had happened to them, and how remarkably clev- 
er they were—“ including, I do assure you, dear 
Miss De Sor, the baby only ten months old.” 
When the ladies rose to retire, Francine was, so- 
cially speaking, the heroine of the evening. - 

While the violins were in course of exhibition, 
Mirabel found an opportunity of speaking to Em- 
ily unobserved. 

«Have you said or done anything to offend 
Miss De Sor ?” he asked. 

“Nothing whatever,” Emily declared, startled 
by the question. ‘‘ What makes you think I have 
offended her ?” 

“T have been trying to find a reason for the 
change in her,” Mirabel answered, “ especially 
the change toward yourself.” | 

“ Well?” 

‘«‘Well—she means mischief.” 

“ Mischief of what sort ?” 

“Of a sort which may expose her to discovery, 
unless she disarms suspicion at the outset. That 
is exactly what she has been doing this evening. 
She has impressed us all favorably, and she has 
been particularly friendly toward you—with what 
object you now know. I needn’t warn you to be 
on your guard.” 

All the next day Emily was on the watch for 
events, and nothing happened. Not the slightest 
appearance of jealousy betrayed itself in Fran- 
cine. She made no attempt to attract to herself 
the attentions of Mirabel; and she showed no 
hostility to Emily, either by word, look, or manner. 


The day after,an event occurred at Nether- 
woods. Alban Morris reccived an anonymous 
letter addressed to hiin in these terms : 

“A certain young lady, in whom you are sup- 
posed to be interested, is forgetting you in your 
absence. If you are not mean enough to allow 
vourself to be supplanted by another man, join 
the party at Monksmoor before it is too late.” . 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE NILE IN FLOOD. 


Tue Nile is in flood! And how different is the 
glad welcome given to the news from the feelings 
with which the people of any other land hear that 
their chief river threatens an inundation! But 
this is no criminal, murderous flood such as I 
have seen on the Indian Ganges, on the Ameri- 
can Mississippi, carrving away hamlets bv the 
score, and washing down with the ruins of the 
villages the corpses of the villagers. It is a mes- 
sage of joy that comes up from the south, past 
Phile and the island of flowers, to Syene among 
its ruins. The Nile is in flood! and pouring out, 
as it goes, on either bank the promise of abun- 
dant harvests. Past the city of Apollo, monument 
of a dead worship, to colossal Thebes dreaming 
among its sand-swept palaces of a royal grandeur 
that is fallen and gone, to Dendera buried among 
its palms, but still mindful, in a single temple, 
of old priestly splendors, and so on into lower 
Egypt, and past the stately piles of Memphis— 
that contest, even in their ruins, supremacy with 
Thebes—into the Delta. Throughout its course 
we mark the quickening influence of the advan- 
cing flood. In spite of the rumors of war, with 
fear of change perplexing monarchs, the crier 
went his round, announcing in a quaint chant the 
daily rise of the water, and close behind him came 
the priests, ever ready to reap advantage from 
popular enthusiasm, whether in grief or gladness. 

When the register has marked a rise of twen- 
ty feet, the crier proclaimed the “ completion,” 
and the priests again took toll for “the abun- 
dance’”’; and then the dams of all the reservoirs 
were cut, and the water released over the fields. 
The ceremony is a quaint one, for in the gap 
stands a pillar of mud, “the bride of the flood,” 
and as the water rushes through, it is whirled 
away amid the shouts of the spectators. With 
a firing of guns and music and merry-making the 
dav closes, and the people disperse, assured of 
their harvest. At the autumnal equinox the 
flood would be at its height, and in two months’ 
time the crier would go round again, for the in- 
undation’ had ceased, and in sign thereof leave 
at each door a lump of dry Nile mud. 

Long before this the peasants have been afield, 
scattering their grain on the soaking ground, and 
in the villages among the-date-palms there have 
been no loiterers for many a day. For, British 
army or no, the precious water has to be guided 
to the farthest limits of the fields, and little 
banks to retain it have to be built round the 
patches into which the broad levels of cotton and 
mustard and sugar-cane are divided. The “sha- 
doof” has to be made for raising the water from 
the wells in which it will be stored, and the 
ground has to be broken up to receive the arti- 
ficial flood. So, between the relaxations of war, 
the fellah has plenty of work to occupy his hands. 
_ And for what strange crops are they prepar- 
ing! Here, next the rose garden—for Egypt 
manufactures much rose-water— will stand a 
field of hemp, not grown for rope, but for the 
dreadful poison of its leaves. Civilized govern- 
ments such as that of India make the prepara- 
tion—“ hashish,” “ bhang,”’ or “ ganja”—penal ; 
but here in poor Egypt the peasant is at liberty 
to compound the awful drug. Here will be pop- 
py, and next to it castor-oil, separated, perhaps, 
by a strip of henna from a field of tobacco or of 


_ Saffron. The vast proportion of the crops will, 


of course, be- cotton and millet—for bread is 
With the Egyptians, even more than with any 
other people, the first staple of food—wheat, 
barley, and maize; ‘but a large area will as cer- 
tainly be devoted’ to pulses, lentils, and beans. 
To their choice of vegetables the climate puts as 
few restrictions as in America, for, besides all 
that are found in European fields, the Egyptians 
krow those of Oriental countries, chilis, cucum- 


bers, tomatoes, the egg-plant, brinjalls, bindies, 
banyans, mallows, and a score of others that have 
no English name that I know of. But whatever 
the crop, the scene is the same evervwhere—an 
agricultural people hailing with delight the relief 
from a long suspense, and beginning to busy itself 
about the great event of their year—the harvest 
of the Nile-flooded lands. 


A POLISH TRADING POST IN 
NEW YORK, 


Ir is speaking within bounds to say that Po- 
land is the centre of petty barter and trade. 
Even a smart Yankee peddler might find him- 
self outwitted there. From Poland the system 
has gradually extended by means of what may 
be termed a gradually growing -circle of Polish 
trading posts. And now one of these posts has 
been established in New York. | 

To the majority of that class of Poles which 
immigrate here daily barter and trade in a petty 
way is as necessary as daily bread. A youngster 
who gets the better of a companion in a mer- 
cantile transaction is looked upon as the flower 
of the family, with a promising future. When he 
grows up he will probably have the pick of all 
the Rachels and Rebekahs in the settlement. 

The Polish settlement in this city soon began 
to devise means to gratify this innate love of 
barter. Those of its members who were of the 
right age strapped heavy baskets on their backs 
and started off on peddling expeditions, return- 
ing now and then to replenish their stock, and 
warm their parents’ hearts with tales of success- 
ful bargains and instances of the triumph of 
Semitic persuasive powers over Christian parsi- 
mony. But these peddling sorties did not satis- 
fy the mercantile desires of the young and the 
old who were left at home. They were not long, 
however, in devising the means of gratifying their 
tastes. They went boldly to work and establish- 
ed an open-air market where competition is the 
keenest, and success a worthy achievement, for 
at this market Pole meets Pole. 

This trading place is situated in Hester Street, 
and runs from Eldridge Street a block or two 
east. Very many of our readers probably will 
not be able to identify the locality, for it lies in 
that vast unexplored region bounded by the Bow- 
ery on the west and the East River on the east. 
An open-air market is against police regulations, 
but it is not against police traditions to wink at 
many violations of police regulations, and in this 
case at least the winking does no harm. The 
market is liveliest of a Friday afterrioon. By two 
o’clock the street is lined with booths and stands, 
from which may be bought combs, brushes, ties 
of brilliant hue, chromos, second-hand clothes, 
fish which are proclaimed as “ fresh fish” by the 
vender, though they look, like the clothes, second- 
hand—in short, every article except soap. When 
that is sold at the Hester Street.Polish market look 
out for Macautay’s New-Zealander in London. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION, 
NIGHT AIR. 


For the very young and for the old there is 
each a specially dangerous.season of the year. | 
| The aged die during the coldest days of winter ; 


infants, during the hottest of summer. The death 
rate in either case follows the thermometer very 
closely. 

We can mitigate winter’s rage, but not sum- 


mer’s heat. Rich and poor must suffer the latter: 


equally, or with such difference only as comes 
from the better surroundings that the rich may 
command. But there is, at least in all sea-board 
cities, one alleviation to the summer heat which 
is not known or practiced as widely as it should 


be. In our sea-board towns we generally have. 


nights that are comparatively cool. Five or six 
times a week, during the hottest weeks of the 
season, one can gererally sleep, because the night 
air is from five to twenty degrees cooler than that 


of the day. §Now this coolness of the night may - 


often be utilized, and yet not one housekeeper in 
fifty gets the full benefit of this refreshing night air. 

In what way is this benefit to be had? By 
storing up the coolness of the night air to miti- 
gate the heat of the following day. This is not 
always possible to be done. It is not possible. in 
crowded apartments or houses, nor in small iso- 
lated’ houses, and it is true that the former in 
cities, and the latter in the country, form the ma- 
jority of the inhabited dwellings. . But there are 
both in city and country a considerable number 
of people who have a large air space in their 
| ouses—who have apartments, I mean, that are 
| _rge in proportion to the number of their occu- 
} ints. These people, even. though their houses 
may not be large, yet have sufficient space to store 
up the cooler night air and have enough to breathe 
during the following day, if they will put in prac- 
tice the plan I will describe. 

It is this. Open the windows during the night, 
and cool down the house as nearly as possible, 
inside and out, to the temperature of the night 
air. At sunrise close all the southern windows, 
and protect them with shades. Leave the north- 
ern windows slightly open at the top for ventila- 
tion, and keep the doors shut. In this way you 
shut in the cool night air, and if you can shut in 
enough of it you will keep your house cool all 
day. In an ordinary city house, for instance, I 
have seen the thermometer standing at 75° when 
it was 90° in the next neighbor’s house. 

But as to ventilation. It must be clearly un- 
derstood and clearly said that really pure air is 
always the first desideratum. It is more impor- 
tant than cool air in summer, or even (within 
limits) than warm air in winter. And the plan 
that I have described is not practicable, or is only 
partially practicable, when the air space is not am- 


ple, i.¢., when more than one or two persons are to 


occupy a good-sized room.during the day. In an 


apartment or a house that is at all crowded this 
use of the night air is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, because without ample ventilation the air 
would soon become impure from the carbonic 
acid of respiration; and to procure ventilation 


. we must perforce let in hot air: it is the lesser 


evil. But even in this case there is a choice as 
to where the air should be admitted. The win- 
dows toward the sun should be closed when pos- 
sible; and, when possible, the windows away 
from the sun should be opened. ) F 

But after making full deduction in favor of 
complete ventilation, there remain many houses, 
both in city and country, in which it is not only 


; Safe, but desirable and healthful, to store up the 
| cool night air for the use of the following day. 


Such are most of the mansions in country or city 


. which are occupied by but few persons, and par- 


ticularly houses built of stone or brick. In such 
houses the night air, with moderate ventilation 
from the north side, as I have described it, is 
amply sufficient. Such, too, are the larger club- 
houses in our cities. Many of these are spacious 
and solidly constructed buildings, little frequent- 
ed during the day; they could be cooled every 
night by letting in the night air. They would be 
delightfully cool all the next day. But this re- 
quires a foresight and a care that is not often 
given to any house but one’s own, and not often, 
as I have said, even then. 


A small country house, standing alone, is ex- 


posed on five of its six faces (if I may count the 
foundation as a face) to the summer sun, ¢. ¢., on 
its four sides and on its roof; it is consequently 
soon warmed through, and the plan I am describ- 
ing will not answer for it. But in the city the 
greater part of the buildings are exposed only on 
three faces—front, rear, and roof; and an ordi- 
nary three or four story building can be kept as 
cool as a cucumber, comparatively speaking, by 
the method that I have described. 

I shall never forget the impression of comfort 
made on me by a house in Twenty-eighth Street, 
in which the housekeeper had long defied the tor- 
ments of our summer heat by means of this sim- 
ple method. It is a house of the size I have just 
mentioned, inhabited by four people only, one of 
them a veteran housekeeper, and the healthiest 
of old ladies. She found; as I have found, and 
as you will find when you try it, that there was a 
strong prejudice against this method, and that 
people who had made up their minds against 
fresh night air were generally not to be convinced. 
“The gods themselves can not contend against 
stupidity.” 

In practice I have found but one objection to 
the fresh night ventilation, and this I ought in 
fairness to mention. The objection is burglars. 
I myself once let in a burglar along with the 
night air by opening the lower windows of an 
English basement house; after that I opened the 
upper windows only. All American houses are 
entered, sooner or later, by burglars ; but we must 
do our best to exclude them, and by more imper- 


ative ounces of prevention on occasion than those | 


that we are considering. But that can usually 
be done without compromising our use of the 
night air. Titus Munson Coay. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


An almost pitiful story of life in the White 
House is told in a Washington letter. It seems 
that the cramped conditions under which the Pre- 
sident and his small family live are such as well- 
to-do persons seldom fall in with, unless they go 
“slumming.” We are told that only six rooms 
are at the service of the family, a dining-room 
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and five chambers. The members of the house. - 


hold can not go to dinner without passing through 
a part of the building which is usually filled with 
tourists. A sitting-room for the ladies is made by 


setting a screen across the end of a corridor. The | 


President’s little daughter must take her mugic 
lesson in a sleeping-room, or go out of the White 
House for it. The President himself can find no 
better place than the hall leading to the conserv- 
atory in which to smoke a cigar with a friend. 
He has made a dressing-room for himself by par- 
titioning off part of-a hallway. He can not give 
a friend shelter overnight without sending some 
member of his family away. The President, we 
are informed, is in favor of building an Executive 
Mansion not far away, and of giving up the strug- 
gle to prevent the clerks from taking entire pos- 
session of the White Hotise. 

At a recent meeting of the Harvard Club in 
this city the question of substituting the English 
for the Latin as the official language of the uni- 


versity was discussed. One of the speakers said 


that the Latin of the diplomas was “a barbarous 
jargon.” In opposition to the proposed substi- 
tution it may be urged that the change would put 
many graduates in the embarrassing position of 
being very imperfectly acquainted with the’ offi- 
cial tongue of their alma mater. 


An Onondaga County man erected:a drilling 
derrick, stuck up the sign, “Salt, oil, or China.” 
and began work. Lately he hung out a sign 
above the old one, on which was painted in black 
letters the word “Salt.” It is claimed that he 
has found a bed of rock-salt. 

A coaching club has been organized in Boston, 
and there will be a parade early in the summer. 
The great success of Monday morning lectures in 
that city indicates that there is a considerable 


population there in the enjayment of that degree | 
of affluence which enables persons to be absent — 


from home on wash-day forenoons. But from 
an economic point of view it is a long stride from 
Monday morning lectures to coaching parades. 


It takes very little to startle the readers of the 
peerless London 7imes. A slight departure from 
the expected will do it. Thus the publishing of 
a book notice accompanied by the writer’s sig- 
nature has produced a considerable commotion. 
Readers of the 7imes have been accustomed to 
believe that there was some deeply underlying 
motive not only for all that it did, but.for all that 
it refrained from doing. Maybe this signed book 
notice is the only one the owners of the paper 
ever wished to print with a signature. 


A New Jersey man tapped some telegraph 
poles to obtain “‘sap for the coming camp-meet- 
ing to drink,” as he expressed it. Watering tel- 
egraph stock has not been carried quite to the 
extent which would make this man’s industry re- 
munerative. 


On a recent evening a drunken man made an 
outery at the door of a Brooklyn theatre. The 
aucience mistook it for an alarm of fire, and a 
panic was barely averted. It is not entirely clear 
whether the man can be convicted of a misde- 
meanor under the code in disturbing an audience 
in a theatre and endangering life; but there was 
no question as to the legality of punishing him 
for being drunk and disorderly, and he is lodged 
in the penitentiary for six months. In San Fran- 
cisco recently a woman seated herself in an aisle 
at the opera-house, and threatened to yell “ fire” 
if the police disturbed her. She was not disturbed. 


SPRING SUITS. 
First AntI-Rerormer. “ Whi, hello, Jake, me boy, whevre’s yer spring suit? Heerd yer had 


two, Why haven’t yer got one on ’em on?” 
“Have, They’s both on’em on. One’s up at Special Sessions; 


Szoonp AnTI- 
t’other’s at Oyer an’ Terminer.”’ 
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THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING.—Drawwn By Scurit anp Hogan.—[See Pace 287.) 
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MAY. 


On, the Earth was glad, 
And my heart was giad,: 
When Love and I went Maying! 
The thrushes were singing an early mass, 
The robins were down in the low, sweet grass, 
And over the daisies our feet did pass, 
When Love and I went Maying. , 


Oh, the Earth was fair, 
And my Love was fair, 
When he and I went Muying! | 
There was never a face so sweet and bright, 
There was never a heart so fond and light, 
-And the Earth was all in her green and white, 
When Love and I went Maying— 


In her white and green, 
With the blue between, 
When Love and I went Maying. 
The scent of the hawthorn was in ‘the air, 
And the apple blossoms were everywhere, 
And the birds were building with happy care, 
When Love and I went Maying. 


It was hand in hand 
. . Through the meadow-land 
That Love and I went Maying. 
And oh, it was sweet in the warm spring noon, 
And the evening shadows came far too soon, 
Though we loitered home by the young May moon, 
When Love and I went Maying. 


LONDON RIDDLES. 


Ir is the boast of London that every year are 
added to its population so many tens of thou- 
sands of human beings—equal to that of a very 
large provincial town. North and south and east 
and west it stretches out its gigantic feelers year- 


ly, and sucks in more and more of the country 


round, adding a score of streets to its vast laby- 
rinth of brick and mortar. But, except in extent, 
it is surprising how essentially it remains the 
same. The streets and squares that are added 
to it are but reproductions of the old type, ex- 
cept that here and there an effort is made to 
preserve an open space—so seemingly valueless 
at present, and such a priceless jewel when it 
comes to have its setting, when the houses crowd 
and crowd about it, and Ahab the builder licks 
his lips and cries, “O that I could take that 
common garden and let it in building leases, in- 
stead of its being a mere vehicle for light and 
air, and a play-ground for the children.” There 
are no new Londons, but only new layers of the 


old London, which in time will eat up old Eng- 


land with its encroachments, and leave no coun- 
try at all. With the single exception of the 
Crystal Palace, there is no locality outside the 
heart of the great city which has afy independ- 


ence of its own, or power of attraction to rival — 


that of the old places which remaitt unchanged. 
The Haymarket is still the haunt of profligates, 
St. James’s Street and Pall Mall of politicians, 
and the same old dingy squares and streets that 
found favor with the fashionable world of three 
generations ago still continue to do so, in spite 
of the seductions of Belgravia. I have a street 
in my mind now not more dingy than it was a 
score of years back, and still inhabited as then 
by “the upper ten’’—or rather the upper five— 
only, in which occurred one of the’ most surpris- 
ing circumstances that ever took place in my 
long experience of London life. I have told it 
to many persons, to so many that in these days, 
when fact is so instantaneously converted into 
fiction, it is curious that it has not found its way 
into print. It happened when I was a very young 
man, and when, in unconscious imitation of ¢he 


_great mastér of every-day romance, I loved to 


wander by night through the thick-peopled town, 
and mark what was strange or humorous or pa- 
thetic, and speculate upon the motives that led 
The street-in question, though 
itself very quiet and secluded, was neighbor to a 
great thoroughfare, out of which I had stepped 
hastily to avoid a sudden shower, and taken ref- 
uge under an aristocratic portico. It was sum- 
mer-time, but long past midnight, and none but 
policemen and a few hurrying passengers were 
abroad. Even these last, as the rain continued, 
seemed to melt away, and presently I was left in 
Durden Place (as I will call it) entirely alone. 
The house under the porch of which: I had taken 
shelter was, like the rest of its neighbors, dark 
and silent, the inmates, however fashionable, hav- 
ing evidently retired to rest; but at the far end 
of the street, which was but a short one, was 
a mansion brilliantly illuminated, and from the 
open windows of its drawing-room came a flood 
of melody. They were bay-windows, and the cur- 
tains having been looped up, I suppose on account 
of the intense heat, it was easy to see such of the 
company as came within the bay. 

In comparison with the thoroughfare I had 
just quitted, the street was dark, and was made 
more so in the part where I was standing by the 
effulgence from the house in question; but pre- 
sently, as my eyes grew more accustomed to the 
gloom, I perceived that I was not the only person 
who had obtained for himself a shelter similar 
to my own. On. the opposite side of the way 
there cowered under a corresponding portico one 
of the most repulsive and wretched-looking crea- 
tures ‘that even London, so prolific in such mon- 
strous births, had yet shown to me. He was in 
rags, and wore a pair of slippers more fit for in- 


_ doors than forthe pavement in the best of weather, 


and burst at the sides and showing his unstock- 
inged feet. His age might have been anything 
between twenty and forty; whether nature had 
denied him a beard, or he had shaved it off, I 
eould not discern, but his cheeks and chin were 
smooth, and vet the look of youth which that cir- 
cumstance generally confers was negatived by 
his hollow eyes and sunken features. He seemed 
to be in abject want. I could not help contrast- 
ing his miserable appearance with that of the 
gorgeously clad men and women who showed 
themselves occasionally in the ball-room ; and the 


in my opinion, quite untenable. 
‘been necessary, there could have been at least no 


same idea seemed to possess his own mind, as he 
stared in that direction with an intensity that 
more than anything else about him attracted my 
attention. There is poor Lazarus, thought I, 
gazing in his rags at Dives in fine linen, and won- 
dering why the gulf should be so broad that keeps 
them asunder even in this world. His need seemed 
to me so urgent that I resolved to give him a trifle 
before we parted company, but in the mean time 
I watched him narrowly. He was not conscious 
of my own presence, though every now and then 
he glanced keenly up and down the street, and 
then, as though satisfied with his scrutiny, fasten- 
ed his gaze anew upon the house of mirth. The 
carriages that are usually in attendance on such 
occasions were probably waiting in some by-street, 
while the coachmen refreshed themselves, pro- 
tected from the rain, which still continued. Not 
a soul was in Durden Place but myself and my 
unfortunate companion, 

Had he no other homie or shelter for the night, 
thought I, save that draughty porch of stone, and 
did that scene of gayety and splendor cast some 
faint reflex of its geniality upon him, that he gazed 
upon it so intently and so long? All of a sudden 
I saw him shoot from his post like an arrow from 
a bow. It struck me that a policeman had come 
in view, and that, conscious of being in his pre- 
sent hiding-place for no good, the poor wretch 
had taken to his heels. But quite another cause 
had actuated him. At the bay-window, with her 
back to it and her face to the dancers (for it was 
dance music that was now being played), stood a 
lady with her hand resting on the window-sill, 
and in her hand a bouquet in a gilt holder. . I 
can see the fair flowers now, red and blue and 
white, as the bright light showed them to me; 
and now something fairer than the flowers—a 
sweet girl’s face, a profusion of fair hair, and an 
anxious smile; She had turned round suddenly, 
leaned out of window, and dropped the bouquet 
into the beggar’s stretched-out palms. He had 
looked up at her, nodded with swift significance, 
and was gone, all in less time than I have taken 
to write it. 

That, unperceived by me, she had given him 
some sign which had drawn him from his place 
of refuge, and that_he had been watching there 
so patiently for it, and for it only, I had no doubt 
even in that moment of astonishment and specu- 
lation. He was keeping an appointment, and 
what had happened was clearly no matter of sur- 
prise to him. But who was this seeming beggar- 
man, in whose hand that gilded bouquet-holder 
was as incongruous as a crossing-sweeper’s besom 
would have been in that fair girl’s? And who 
was she, that she should have dealings and evi- 
dently a common understanding with this Arab 
of the streets? It is one of the riddles which 
not only I myself have never been able to solve, 
but which has defied the efforts of those most 
keen “to track Suggestion to her inmost cell.” 
The notion that that wretched creature should by 
any possibility have been her lover in disguise is, 
If disguise had. 


need to make it loathsome, and, as I have said, 
the appearance of my unconscious companion 
(for I feel sure he was never aware of my pre- 
sence) was abject to repulsiveness. Want, sordid 
want, had set its unmistakable seal upon his 
features, as the gas-light had shown them to me 
quite clearly (for though he had not wished to 
attract attention, it was essential to his purpose 
that he should be visible to eyes that were look- 
ing for him), and ‘in particular I noticed that he 
wore that hunted, haggard air which is generally 
associated with crime as well as penury. 

I have been in Durden Place a hundred times 
since then; I was there yesterday, and may be 
there to-morrow; but the only house which ever 
attracts my notice is that bay-windowed one of 
my Lord Arcanum’s where the ball came off in 
1851. I wonder whether any great domestic con- 
vulsion took place in that noble family about the 
date in question? I wonder whether any Lady 
Mary or Lady Beatrice formed any “ undesirable” 
connection? I wonder whether that bouquet and 
fts gorgeous holder was a token agreed upon be- 
tween her and the Beloved Object, and if so, of 

hat? I wonder.greatly, too, why he did not 
employ a less disreputable messenger to convey 
ft: she must have known him by sight at least, 
or she would surely have hesitated to intrust him 
with the costly trinket; and yet how could she 
have known him? As I see him making off at 

ed through the wet night, with noiseless feet, 
and his eyes cast behind him like a hare’s, I won- 
der how she could have known him. 

In that great thoroughfare which I have men- 
tioned as being neighbor to Durden Place, and 
which I will call Throng Street, another riddle 
of life was once presented to my notice. Lon- 
don, the Sphinx of stone (and stucco), is always 
asking such enigmas of those who care to listen 
to her. Some.of them are humorous, some pa- 
thetic, some with humor and pathos mingled; 
some difficult to guess, some easy; some new, 
and many old. 

It was a winter midnight, and the snow had 
been falling for hours with noiseless continuity ; 
on and on, in cold white malice, like the patient 
hate of a woman; the sidewalks were levelled 
with the street, and in the doorways on the west- 
ern side tl + snow had been drifted by the wind 
in heaps. It was a Sunday, on which day there 
are seldom many people in the streets after night- 
fall, and the inclemency of the weather had emp- 
tied them almost completely. The few persons 
that one met went slithering by like ghosts, cloak- 
ed to the eyes, and without footfall; and neither 
cab nor carriage was to be seen. The shops in 
Throng Street are very handsome, but at such a 
time there was nothing to distinguish them from 
private houses except the vast iron shutters that 
protected their window fronts. On the door-step 
of one of the houses, which was covered by a 
great bank of snow, sat a young woman in deep 
black, with her elbows on her knees, her chin 


y 


upon her hands, and her eyes staring straight be- 
fore her upon the falling snow. She was hand- 
somely but thinly clad, and yet the cold and wet 
did not seem to affect her in the least. As I 
passed by her slowly she stared on, not lifting her 
eyes, nor in any way showing that she was con- 
scious of a spectator. This indifference, in case 
she had been one of those unhappy ones so ill- 
named the daughters of pleasure, was curious, and 
vet I did not doubt that she was one. Was ‘hat 
a reason, it may be asked, sufficient to excuse a 
Christian man for passing by a poor shivering 
girl at midnight without offering aid? It cer- 
tainly should not have been so, yet to those who 
are well acquainted with London life my conduct 
will not be held inexcusable. It was evident 
from her apparel that she was not in want of 
funds, 2nd mere benevolent advice from a young 
gentleman of two-and-twenty to a very handsome 
young woman in her position would scarcely have 
escaped misconstruction. As I 
ward the weather grew worse and worse ; a keen 
wind arose, which drove the snow against my 
face, and the frozen flakes seemed to cut it like 
a whip; and when I let myself into my lodgings, 
and found a brisk fire burning and my ‘supper 
laid out upon the table, I blessed my thoughtful 
landlady, and thawed and glowed, and fell to upon 
the viands, and.especially on a certain decoction 
of mulled claret (which was her specialty), in a 
way that only Dickens could have described 
when ke was young. For have you not observed 
in his early works how he glorifies, in a whole- 
some, honest way, the satisfaction of the appetite 
of hunger, and invests the feasts of his favorites 
with an interest that not even a man who has 
well dined can fail to feel? But though I was 
hungry enough, that was not the reason why I 
ate so fast, and though I had been cold enough 
out-of-doors, that was not the reason why I had 


walked so fast, but simply to occupy myself as 


much as possible, and prevent my thoughts from 
dwelling on that unhappy girl that I had seen 
shivering and staring on the snow-covered thresh- 
old in Throng Street. I could not get her out of 
my mind. It was not her beauty that attracted 
me, though she was exceedingly well-looking ; it 
was the attraction of repulsion rather, the re- 
membrance of that stony stare and resolute in- 
difference to the cruel cold, which, if she did not 
feel, it could have been only that she was cloaked 
from head to-heel in bitterness and woe. 

It was so strange that she should have chosen 
the west side of the street, against which tlie 
wind was setting, rather than the other, where 
she could have rested her weary limbs at least in 
partial shelter. Was it possible, I thought, as I 
heard the soft snow huddling against the window- 
frame, that she could be sitting there now 7 

In London one is apt to grow hard-hearted : 
there is so much systematic deception, so much 
really callous vice, and so many ways of using 
benevolence itself as a weapon against him who 
would exercise it, that we are apt to smother our 
good instincts lest they should lead us into ridi- 
cule or worse; but at two-and-twenty one’s con- 
science is ag tender as one’s appetite is robust. 
Suppose she was sitting there now—the idef of a 
delicate woman remaining in so grievous a"posi- 
tion for the want of a few shillings (for she might 


be without money, after all) became absolutely — 


insupportable. I pulled on my great-coat, stuck 
a Jarge cigar in my mouth, and once more sallied 
out into the snow. It was now about half past 
one, and the weather was worse than ever: a cab 


was laboring slowly by, and I hailed it and got in. 


How cold and damp and wretched it was! It 
takes three people half an hour to warm a Lon- 
don cab, they say, in winter; but I don’t think 
half a dozen (taking the matter as a “double 
rule of three”) could have warmed this one in 
an hour. Its ordinary name of “crawler” was 
too speedy for it; it wound its way through the 
snow at a snail’s pace, and took twice the time in 


_going to Throng Street that I had taken to walk 
from it. 
to wait. 


I got out at the corner, telling the 


“Oh yes,” grumbled he, “ that’s “a very old 
trick. How do I know as you'll ever come back 
again ?” 
_ It was a prudent and natural remark to make 
on the part of cabby, but somehow it set me 
against the object of my charitable expedition. 
Perhaps it was “an old trick” to sit on a 
heap of snow on the windy side of the street 
and extract half-crowns from impulsive pagsen- 
gers. Perhaps she did it every Sunday t ight 
throughout the winter, and fortified her sy, ;em 
against the cold by quarterns of gin. She had 


‘probably already found some greater fool €ven 


than myself, and was enjoying her supper at his 
expense. The next instant my conscience smote 
me, for there was the poor creature sitting on 
the same duor-step exactly as I had seen her he- 
fore, except that her head was sunk in her hands; 
and her whole attitude, from one of bitter reck- 
lessness, had become one of blank despair. As 
I drew near, and she did not stir,even a more 
terrible idea took possession of me: what if she 
had fled from bitterness and despair to the ref- 
uge of death! What if, while I had been eating 
and drinking, this unhappy girl had perished for 
the want of a bit of bread or a gleam of fire- 
light? I was not what tea parties call ‘‘a religious 
young man,” yet certain words, which all the po- 
litical economists in the world will never drive 
out of men’s éars, seemed to ring in mine with 
menacing emphasis: “I was ahungered, and ye 
gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave. me 
no drink.” It seemed to me that through my 
culpable negligence a fellow-creature had lost a 
life, which would one day be laid to my charge. 
However, as I stooped over her, I thought she 
moved a little, and 1 touched her arm, at the 
same time muttering a few words of pity. He 
alone who has seen a dead creature galvanized 
ean picture to himself the effect of that touch 
and tone. The sodden and almost shapeless 
mass of humanity, drenched by the snow and 


walked home- 


chilled by the wind, awoke at once to life and 
energy. She leaped to her feet, and throwing the 
damp hair to the right and left which overhuno 
her beautiful face, inquired what I wanted with, 
her, and how I had dared to disturb her. 

** But you looked so cold and wretched—” | be. 
gan, 

. iat is that to you?” she interrupted. fierce. 
ly. “What is that to anybody ? Fen not mi 
she added, in a more moderate tone, as though 
she read the suspicion which had at once risen 
in my mind at the strange manner. “ You have 
no right to molest me upon that ground, and if 
you do so upon any other, it is an insult, and as 
sure as you live I will give you into the charge 
of the police.” She raised her voice once more so 
that it rang shrilly above the driving wind, and 
as at that precise moment a policeman appeared 
in sight, I thought it most prudent not to test 
her resolution by attempting argument. A good 
deal crest-fallen, therefore, I went back to my cab 
which I found still in waiting, and had plenty of 
time to reflect upon the matter as we ploughed 
slowly homeward through the snow. My belief 
was (and is) that that poor girl was sitting on the 
threshold of her own home, or what until that 
night had been such, and that she had been 
turned out-of-doors, perhaps by her own father. [ 
have no doubt that I might have adopted a wiser 
and better course with her; but I was, as I have 
said, but a very young man, and her vehemence 
and indignation appalled me; moreover, I had a 
wholesome dread of the police, with whom I could 
not have come into collision, however innocently, 
without serious damage to my modest pros- 

ts. The next morning, when I visited Throng 
Street, all was bustle and business; as usual the 
house in question I found to be a thriving estab. 
lishment, with nothing about it to speak of aught 
being amiss. Whether that unhappy girl had 
been once more received within it, or whether (as 
I believe more probable) the eddies of the sullen 
river were at that moment hurrying her frail body 
hither and thither, I never knew. ; 

Books of riddles, like jest books, are held to be 
wearisome and tedious, though a specimen or two 
may have their interest; so, with one more ex- 
ample of the mysteries that surround life in Lon- 
don, I will conclude. It is not, like the others, 
a personal experience, but one which has fallen 
within the notice—or at least which may have 
done so—of tens of thousands of persons. There 
is a certain house in the centre of one of the 
finest terraces fronting Hyde Park that is never 
let, nor even furnished. The rent of such a man- 
sion, even unfurnished, would not certainly be less 
than £500 per annum ; and to my own knowledge 
it has been empty these fifteen years—at a loss, 
that is (without counting interest of money), of 
nearly £8000. 

Fine carriages are seen standing at its neigh- 
bor doors, and led-horses are awaiting their riders 
at the fashionable hours; dinner parties and balls 
are frequent on all sides; but No. 50 Skeleton 
Terrace (as I will call it) shows no sign of life 
either within or without. I had noticed this cir- 
cumstance for years—my business taking me by 
this road in question at least once a day—with- 
out discovering the cause; but happening on one 
occasion to dine at a certain lawyer’s, where the 
conversation turned upon Chancery, and on the 
number of unoccupied and ruinous-looking houses 
for whi¢gk London was indebted to the proceed- 
ings (or/non-proceedings) of that high court, I 
mentioned No. 50 Skeleton Terrace as a possible 
example. ‘ Not,” said I, “that it is ruinous- 
looking, for it is always quite spick and span, 
but because it never has a tenant. What can be 
the reason of it 2” 

“Why, don’t you know” cried half a dozen 
people together. ‘That is the famous house 
with a coffin at the top of it.” 

If so many had not spoken at once, I should 
have thought that this was said in joke; but their 
unanimity staggered me. 

“What!” said my host, “is it possible that 
vou have lived three years in London, and passed 
by that terrace a thousand times, as you needs 
must, and not have seen the coffin on the roof ?” 

Well,” said I, ““now you mention it, I have 
seen a great case of glass like an immense cu- 
cumber frame, on which the sun is always glint- 
ing, and a sort of stone sarcophagus inside it; 
but I had no idea it was a coffin.” 

»“It is a coffin, nevertheless,” said the lawyer. 
“Everybody who knows town has heard of the 
house that is never let in Skeleton Terrace, though 
why it is so is still one of the London riddles. 


| There is the coffin, and there is the empty house. 


Come, young gentleman, why don’t you write us 
a story upon it ?” 

“TI would much rather hear the real story,” 
said I, “if anybody knows it.” 

But nobody did know it, though everybody had 
heard something about it. The general impres- 
sion appeared to be that some very wealthy and 
capricious person had once lived at No. 50, who 
had provided by will for his interment in some 
spot where the sun, whenever it was shining, 
should always shine upon his grave ; and certain- 
ly, by aid of the cucumber frame, it would seem 
that he had accomplished his purpose. 

“But why isn’t the house let ?” inquired I. 
‘‘There are surely plenty of people who are not 
so frightened at having a dead body on the roof 
of their house but that they would be glad to 
live in such a splendid mansion, paying half-price 
for it, say, on account of that disagreeable cir- 
cumstance.”’ 

“That is true,” said a fellow-guest. “I would 
give three hundred a year for the house inyself, 
and think myself lucky to get it. Even if the 
ghost ‘ walks,’ I shouldn’t mind its taking exer- 
cise on the roof.” 

“As I heard the story,”’ said another, “it was 
made a proviso in the will that the house should 
be used for the purpose of a burial-place for the 
testator, and for no other.” } 

“Such a will would not hold good in law,” ob- 
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served our host. “ The house may be kept empty 
out of deference to the wishes of the deceased, 
but he could have had no legal power to enforce 
” 
we events there is the house unlet to this 
hour, and there is the coffin, or what looks like 
it, upon the roof, its glass cover twinkling in the 
sun. I saw it this very morning as I drove by in 
the well-known hansom cab that has something 
queer upon its roof, namely, a tame fox sitting 
by tlie driver. The hand-books may talk of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, but I find no- 
thing interests my country cousins when they 
come up to town for the first time “to see the 
ts” as that open-air exhibition at No. 50 Skel- 
eton Terrace. It is perhaps the most difficult to 


guess of all London riddles. 


HUNTING THE TIGER. 


Tne elephants used for tiger-shooting in India 
are generally lent by the government, an official 
document being at the same time handed to the 
borrower, in which the height, names, supposed 
age, and prices of the animals are duly stated, 
for, in the event of a casualty, the loss must be 
made good. More than £100 is rarely demanded 
for a government elephant, although it is very 
often worth much more, the tariff being based on 
the expenses incurred by its capture and training. 
Of course it is very important, before making a 
selection, to obtain some knowledge of the char- 
acters and antecedents of the elephants in the 
Commissariat Yard, and if you intend to be your 
own driver you must also contrive to be on good 
terms with the one you choose for your personal 
use. Elephantine perfection is represented by a 
gentle and steady female that will stand quite 
still while the tiger is roaring and charging in all 
directions ; but as the females generally become 
wild with terror after having experienced one 
mauling, and, far from remaining tranquil, make 
the best of their way from the scene of action 
when they find themselves in danger, it is safer to 
take cross old tuskers. 

A huntsman who had a passion for tiger-shoot- 
ing chose a handsome elephant nearly ten feet 
high, which had only killed two people during a 
long career, and that while incautiously approach- 
ed during an attack of fever,and which bore a 
high character for gentleness as well as courage. 
Though ready to obey orders, Roghanath had a 
strong objection to being made to kneel, so the 
hunter, having but little time to spare for mak- 
ing friends, thought it well “‘ to pass a vote of con- 
fidence at once,” and after feeding him with bread 
and sugar, proceeded to mount in orthodox style, 
namely, by stepping on his tusks when the ele- 
phant lowered himself by advancing his front legs, 
and then allowing himself to be transferred by a 
toss of the head to his place behind his ears. 
This done, his new master set out for his first ride, 
which he describes as follows: 

“The native man, from want of thought, keeps 
up a constant drumming on the beast’s head with 
the goad, or ‘ankus’ ; I therefore hoped not to use 
it at all. Such an improvement all at once, how- 
ever, proved more than even the elephantine mind 
could grasp. He began really to enjoy himself, 
going his own way more than mine, till at last he 
marched straight into an immense forest tree of 
the banyan species, and commenced to browse. 
He seized the boughs above his head, and tugging 
violently at them, brought them down on my de- 
voted skull. This was too much. I raised the 
ankus, and brought it down on his head with a 
blow that brought blood through the skin. This 
had the desired effect, and he at once bundled off 
by the road he knew I wanted him to go. He 
merely took with him a branch about the size of 
a small apple-tree to discuss as he went along. 
From this moment we were friends, and I do not 
think I ever had to use the hook again so as to 
bring blood ; generally it was sufficient to tap him 
with my fingers to get him to do what I wanted.” 

If the male elephant stands one mauling, he be- 
comes fierce, and will charge into any cover where 
he supposes the tiger to be, displaying on some 
occasions a mistaken zeal, which has been known 
to produce fatal results, for which reason tuskers 
are, as a rule, not much appreciated. Our hunts- 
man, however, gave the preference to a good fight- 
er, and seldom had reason to repent of his choice, 
though on one occasion he had a very near escape. 
Having got into rather a slender tree, without 
the elephant being aware of it, the latter, taking 
him probably for a monkey, charged furiously, 
and seizing the sapling with his trunk, bent it two 
or three times to the ground, but fortunately with- 
out breaking the stem. Had he succeeded in do- 
ing so, he would in his blind rage have probably 
trampled his master to death, though when at 
length the mahout succeeded in backing him, and 
the author dropped to the ground and called him 
by name, “ Muarak Guj,”’ he extended his trunk in 
the most friendly manner and hoisted him on to 
his head. 

_A much more terrible danger-was incurred by 
him with this same elephant when, a tigress hav- 
ing sprung on to his head, Muarak, by a 
mighty shake, hurled his enemy and his rider into 
the air together, the latter being deposited un- 
hurt in a nest of soft grass, which happily con- 
cealed him from the tigress, and out of which in 
fear and trembling he managed to make his way 
toward the approaching line of elephants, regain- 
ing his seat upon the head of Muarak Guj. A sec- 
ond time the tigress made a similar spring, but 
this time the rider believes that Muarak prevent- 
ed the muscles of his neck from moving, so that 
the rider might not be unseated when he flung 
from him his assailant, the already wounded ti- 
cress being finally mastered by one of the female 
elephants, which fairly sat down upon her, and 
nearly smothered her in the mud. 

_ Though Mr. Barras believes that there is no 
limit to the sagacity and power of these creatures, 
which he ranks next to man in the animal king- 


dom, and though he deprecates the treatment 
they receive at the hands of the natives, he on 
one occasion so far forgot his own principles as 
to tease the elephant he was riding by imitating 
the roar of a tiger. He, however, very nearly met 
with his death from the enraged animal, which 
never afterward forgot the insult. Elephants 
seem to be perfectly able to distinguish between 
those who hurt them out of malice and those who 
do so for their good ; thus even a dangerous one 
submitted with perfect patience to have her 
wounds dressed with brandy and salt, although the 
remedy is excessively painful. One of the female 
elephants, Manut Dar, gave a wonderful example 
of gentleness and intelligence when, instead of 
revenging herself on the mahout who had used 
the goad with great severity when she was mak- 
ing her escape from a tiger, she simply took it 
out of his hand with her trunk at the first oppor- 
tunity, and threw it over the wall of the court- 
yard into which she had retreated for shelter. 


A MISSION TO ALASKA. 


THE Rev. Apotpnts Hartmann was born in 
Surinam, South America, where his parents were 
laboring as missionaries of the Moravian Church. 
His mother was a heroine in its annals. 
the death of her husband, which occurred in the 
Bushland, a pestilential region adjoining Suri- 
nam, and inhabited by the descendants of fugi- 
tive slaves, she continued for eleven years to in- 
struct the negroes, and during that whole period 
was the only white person in their country. Fol- 
lowing the example of his parents, Mr. HartMann 
devoted himself to missionary work. He labor- 
ed among the natives of Australia, and at the 
present time has charge of an enterprise on a 
Delaware Indian reservation in Canada. From 
this field he has been called to undertake an im- 
portant exploration, in which Mr. Wittiam Wern- 
LAND, @ recent graduate of the Moravian Theo- 
logical Seminary at. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is 
associated with him. 

The western coast of Alaska is inhabited by 
about fifteen thousand Innuits, or Esquimanx, 
who are living in gross heathenism, They have 
been utterly neglected both by the government 
and the Christian Churches of the United States. 
Nothing has been done to civilize them, and no 


Protestant missionary has brought them the Gos- 


pel. The only attempts to ameliorate their con- 
dition were undertaken by the Greek Church 
when Alaska.was a Russian territory. Two or 
three Greek priests are still lingering among them. 

These natives Messrs. Hartmann and WEIN- 
LAND have been commissioned to visit. By per- 
mission of the Secretary of the Treasury at Wash- 
ington, they expect to sail in the United States 
revenue steamer Corwin, which will leave San 
Francisco in the beginning of May, to Oonalaska, 
on the Aleutian Islands, and thence to Nushegak, 
or Fort Alexander, at the head of Bristol Bay. 
In case the revenue steamer should not touch at 
that point, they will endeavor to reach it in a 
trading vessel, and then spend the summer in 
exploring the country westward along the coast 
and the rivers. They will visit as many villages 
as possible, proclaim the Gospel, and prepare the 
wavy for a permanent mission, which is to be es- 
tablished next year. An effort will be made to 
associate with this permanent work a Moravian 
missionary from Labrador qualified to preach in 
the language of the Esquimaux. 

The Moravian Church has prosperous missions 
in Labrador and Greenland, among the Indians 
of North America, on the Mosquito Coast, in Su- 
rinam, on eight islands of the West Indies, in 
South Africa, in Australia, and Central Asia. 
More than three hundred European and American 
missionaries are in the field, besides many native 
assistants, and the number of converts amounts 
to about eighty thousand. 

In addition to their missionary explorations, 
Messrs. HarTMANN and WEINLAND are instructed 
to gather such information with regard to west- 
ern Alaska and its natives as willbe useful to 
the United States government. They expect to 
return in the autumn. 


THE NEW PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 


Tue building now opened to the uses of the 
New York Produce Exchange is one of the largest 
structures in New York. With the exception 
of the Metropolitan Opera-house, it is perhaps the 
very largest building of similar architectural pre- 
tensions, since the enormous shed of the Grand 
Central Station scarcely counts as a building, and 
certainly does not vount as a work of architecture. 
The apparent magnitude of the Produce Exchange 
is enhanced by its treatment, so that it may be 
said there is no facade in New York which gives 
so effectively the impression of great length as 
the Broadway front of the new building. The 


‘whole architectural stress, one may say, is put 


upon the development of the length of this front. 
There are no vertical lines running through from 
basement to cornice. The only accent that is. 
given anywhere to perpendicular lines is in the 
re-enforcement of the angles by pilasters, one run- 
ning through the main division of the building next 
above the basement, which contains the Exchange 
Room, and one through the division just above it, 
which contains two or more stories of offices, al- 
though its openings are undivided, and architectur- 
ally it counts as one story, only less important than 
the great story underneath, About one-third of this 
latter story is subdivided into four stories inter- 
nally, although the external openings are the same 
as those which illuminate the adjoining Exchange 
—a hall over forty feet in height. On the other 
hand, every technical expedient is called into req- 
uisition to multiply and emphasize the horizon- 
tal lines. A strong cornice runs through the 
building from end to end above the basement; 
another, still stronger, with a broad frieze, above 


After- 


the main story; while the main cornice is of un- 
usual projection. There are four stories of offices 
above the Exchange Room, two of them united 
architecturally, as has been explained, and as the 
illustration shows; while another, lighted from a 
series of square openings, is treated as an ap- 
pendage of the cornice, and the fourth is visible 
only at some distance as an arcade above the 
roof. All these continue along the whole front, 
and indeed about the whole building without in- 
terruption, and thus enforce the impression of 
great length given by the multiplied lines of 
moulding. 

This disposition has been so effectual in em- 
phasizing the length and dissembling the height 
of the building that the architect has actually suc- 
ceeded in making a nine-story building look rather 
low than tall. Such a mode of treatment, with 
absolute symmetry of spacing and uniformity of 
openings in each tier, is adapted to secure repose. 
Its danger, which has not here been escaped, is 
that the repose may become monotony, although 
between the extremes of monotony and restless- 
ness no considerate architect could fail to choose 
the former. 

The most successful feature of the building 
externally is without doubt the great hall, which 
seems to occupy the whole of the main division, 
although in fact it occupies only about three- 
fourths of its area. The spacing, the propor- 
tions, and the detail of the openings, with the 
great length of which the designer has made the 
very utmost, combine to make the aspect of this 
arcade extremely impressive. The spandrels of 
its arches are filled with symbolic ornaments in 
terra-cotta. The only other specimens of what 
Mr. FerGusson would call “ phonetic” decoration 
are the frieze that divides this story from that 
above it, and the prows of triremes that protrude 
from the angles under the cornice. In the frieze 
a conventional decoration is interrupted at fixed 
intervals by sculptured representations, not in re- 
lief, but completely detached, of the various ani- 
mals dealt in on the exchange. Besides these 
there is a wealth of strictly architectural decora- 
tion, consisting chiefly of familiar Greek mould- 
ings, varied, however, by novelties of arrange- 
ment and form. 

The only exclusively monumental feature of 
the new Exchange is the great tower which stands 
at the rear of the building, and is withdrawn from 
its southeastern angle. This is a square and sol- 
id shaft sparingly pierced with deep openings, 
and terminating architecturally in a machicolated 
cornice carrying a balustrade, although, appar- 
ently for some practical purpose, a small struc- 
ture of metal has been erected at the centre. 
Access is gained to the eastern front of the build- 
ing by a tunnel vault, in brick-work, through the 
base of the tower, and upon this eastern front a 
plaza is now in course of construction, so that 
the most imposing approach to the building will 


be at the rear, from the point selected for illus- 


tration. The entrances in the other fronts are 
unpretending, being porticoes of slight projec- 
tion, and no higher than the basement, executed 
in modest gray granite, as are the archways which 
they frame, in contrast with the streng and uni- 
form red of the brick and terra-cotta. Shafts 
of this same granite decorate the jambs of the 
arch near the top of the tower, and these members 
furnish the only relief to the prevalent crimson. 
The interior of the building is simply treated, 
with wainscotings, however, of polished wood. 
The surface of the walls and ceiling is of plain 
plaster, which will afford ample fields for future 
decoration where the light suffices, as it does ev- 


ervywhere in the great hall of the Exchange. This | 


apartment is divided longitudinally into five bays, : 
and laterally into a central and two side compart- 
ments, by the great columns that carry the walls 
of the interior court. These are incased in plas- 
ter, and connected by apparent arches of consid- 
erable span and small rise. The central division 
is roofed with an enormous skylight pierced with 
sunken panels filled with stained glass, and raixed 
upon frames, the windows of which may be open- 
ed for ventilation. An elaborate gallery in pol- 
ished wood at the north end of the room will en- 
able visitors to survey the room and the animated 
scene which its floor will hereafter present. The 
elevators are expected to be chiefly used for ac- 
cess to the Exchange, as well as to the upper 
floors, and the stairways are therefore less im- 
portant than they would otherwise be. All the 
arrangements promise to secure the convenience 
and comfort of the members of the Exchange. 


ULSTER SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tue belief in luck.is deep and strong, and the 
happy possessor of good luck is always on the 
watch not to lose it, for nothing is easier than, 
unconsciously, to make over to some one else the 
benefits of it. The luck of a whole household 
may be lost by a careless housewife who lends 
anything on Monday morning. Some mothers 
even refuse their married children a turf to light 
the fire with on the first morning of the week, 
and carefully place a new turf on the fire for each 
lighted one lent on other days. To give away 
milk without first putting in it a pinch of salt is 
fatal to the prosperity of a dairy, and to part 
with a homeless dog or any animal that has 
sought protection also: gives away luck. One 
odd belief is that though some people are unfor- 
tunate in all their own concerns, they have the 
power of benefiting every one they come in contact 
with ; they are described as “‘ sonsy”—the pig that 
is fattened in order to pay the rent due to them 
always prospers, the wages paid by them go far, 
their slightest gift is valuable, whilst those of a 
grudger only bring disaster; and there is some- 
thing Eastern in the importance attached to gifts 
and their givers in this way. The peasantry can 
at once recognize any one with the priceless bless- 
ing of luck by an open and cheerful expression, 
and in fact a good heart goes with good luck.. 


CHEVREUL. 


It is common for one person to put.spells on 
another, and to influence those at a great dis- 
tance ; thus, if any of the friends or children be 
travelling on Friday, the Irish mother does not 
brush or comb her hair on that day, or else thev 
would surely wander and lose their way. Some 
people do not wash_on Friday as a cure for tooth- 
ache, and many wear little folded bits of paper 
sewn in their clothes as charms against the same 
affliction. There are charms and spells for other . 
illnesses, and half the old women wear blessed 
rings of brass to preserve them from rheumatism. 

Innumerable are the means employed by young 
girls to pierce the darkness of their future as to 
marriage, but no efforts toward meeting their fate _ 
appear to be made by men. It. ought to be re- 
marked that pious people speak very sternly 
against these rites, as many of them—such as the 
one where girls throw « ball of wool down an old 
quarry, and wait till it is held in the darkness— 
distinctly raise the Evil One. 


SPRING-TIME. 


Now rouse ye, rouse ye, Mother Earth, 
And smile for us again; 

Too long you’ve worn a cold, grim face 
*Neath Winter’s chilling reign. 

Lo! he has closed his eyes, and sleeps; 
Break loose his chains at last: 

Your smile should melt each icy link 
Which held your treasures fast. 


The primrose and the violet sweet, 
Ere yet they lift their heads, 

Await the sunbeain’s warmest kiss 
To woo them from their beds. 

Give out the word, send messengers 
Your whole dominion o'er, 

To rouse the sleeping things of earth 
To life and joy once more. 


Deck now the trees in tender green 
To woo the wee birds home; 

Set loose the mountain rivulets, 
With all their dash and foam; 

For see, the skies have lost their clouds, 
Shines forth the tender blue, 

Whence peep the merry sunbeams bright, 
With Spring’s sweet promise true. 


DR. WILLARD PARKER. 


Four months of the late. Dr. Parker's life 
counted in the eighteenth century; he was born 
at Lyndeborough, New, Hampshire, on the 2d of 
September, 1800. Not many of our professional 
or scientific men remain whose lives antedate this 
time; few, if any, have equalled, for instance, the 
years of the eminent Parisian, still surviving, 
who was born two years before Byron and ten 
years before Keats, and who, at the age of nine- 
ty-eight, is still busily pursuing his beloved science 
at the Institute of France—I mean the chemist 
Long may he live! But such 
longevity is almost unheard of among our own 
professional and scientific men. Dr. Parker, at 
eighty-four years, was the dean, as the French 
would say, of New York, if not of American, sur- 
geons. 

He was the eldest son of a New England farm- 
er, and of a family that came to number five sons 
and two daughters. It was typical New England 
stock from which WILLARD PaRKER sprang—typ- 
ical both in descent, in character, and in training. - 
Before he was five years old his parents returned 
to the homestead at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, 
which had been held by the family since the year 
1652, and there he began the education which has 
been the most frequent birthright of New Eng- 
land lads, that of alternating school and farm 
work. In summer the sturdy boy worked on his 
father’s farm; in winter he attended the village — 
school in Chelmsford. Later, he taught the school, 
and saved up money for his college course. It 
was a long task; he was twenty-three years old — 
before he entered Harvard College, joining the 
class of 1826. A detail of this time is interest- 


ing: his mother gave him his bed-linen, but he 


had to provide the bedstead; this he bought at a 
Boston shop for &2 50, as he notes in his manu- 
script recollections, and “ toted”’ it out to the col- 
lege himself in order to save the carriage, adding 
that “it was confoundedly heavy.” The incident 
shows both the energy and the complete freedom 
from false pride which were life-long characteris- 
tics of Dr. Parker. His economies had provided 
him with the means for a college course, then a 
much less expensive thing than now. Board was 
then (in 1822, when Dr. Parker entered college) 


only $1 75 per week—a price, by-the-way, at which 


in any of the New England college towns a stu- 


dent could get fairly good board (excepting only 
the somewhat undue predominance of pies in the 


rations) down to the time of the civil war. Twe 


thousand dollars a year is now, I believe, not too 


much for a student who pins his faith on Har- 


vard. 


Young Parker chose his college with some 
idea of studying, later, for the ministry. But for 


him it was not so written, and early in his course 
‘an incident occurred which directed him to his 


future profession. His chum fell ill one day; he 
was worse the-next, and seriously worse; by 
night his life was clearly in imminent danger. 
The cause of the illness was obscure. Professor 
Joun C. WaRREN was summoned at tlie eleventh 
hour. He saw at once that he had a serious case 
of strangulated hernia to deal with. He decided 
upon the operation by ¢tazis, and performed it at 
once. This is not an operation of the kind that 
is termed “ brilliant,” but was better than brill- 
iant; it saved the patient’s life, a thing which, 
unhappily, not all “ brilliant” operations do. How 
many a sufferer have I seen borne away after 
a “brilliant” operation to die in a hospital ward ! 
I do not mean that this is an every-day abuse. 
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turn he was urgently solicited to go to Cincin- 
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It is not; but there are surgeons who will take 
undue risks with their patients, and there are © 
surgeons who refuse to doit. Dr. Parker would 
never take risks unless for the patient’s sake. 
His life-long teaching and practice was this: 
Save the patient: let us have no “ brilliant oper- 
ations” unless they are necessary for this pur- 
pose. Dr, WARREN’s operation was a successful 
one; and it profoundly impressed the young col- 
lege student, who had lent his yet untrainedaid 
to the operator. For each of the chums it was 
a critical moment. One it gave back to life; 
the other it gave to his profession. From that 
moment young Parker chose surgery as the work 
of his life. 

His college course passed without very notice- 
able incident, except that he lost six months of 
his junior year by illness. GxrorGe Bancrort, 
the historian, was one of his tutors. In 1826 he 
was graduated with a fair standing. He imme- 
diately began his medical studies, and was in 
due time entered at the Harvard Medical School. 
Professor WarrEN was his medical instructor. 
Completing the two prescribed annual courses 
of lectures, he received his degree, and was ap- 
pointed interne in the Chelsea Hospital, walk- 
ing seven miles per day between that place and 
Boston during the winter of 1827-28. It fell 
to the enterprising doctor’s lot to provide the 
college with dissecting material—a task then 
much more difficult, owing to public prejudice 
upon the subject, than it now is. Dissection was 
then indiscriminately opposed in much the same 
way, and by much the same kind of majority, as 
that which indiscriminately opposes, in our own 
day, the equally useful and not often more pain- 
ful process of animal vivisection. Dr. Parker’s 
experiences in the matter of this nocturnal sci- 
entific purveyorship were extremely interesting, 
but this is not the place to recite them. In spite 
of the difficulties which then attended such a ae ee 
commission, his manuscripts have this note: “I Ge ee 
easily supplied myself and the colleges with sub- Z a 
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From this point onward Dr. Parker's life be- 
comes more and more a matter of public record. 
In 1830 he was appointed Professor of Anatomy, 
and, three years later, of-Surgery, in the Berk- 
shire Medical College. He visited the Paris and 
London hospitals in 1836 and 1837. On his re- 


nati, but declined, choosing New York city as his 
home thenceforward. In 1839 he became Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; and there he estab- 
lished, in 1840, the first college clinique in Amer- 
ica. The movement has since extended to all 
the larger cities in the country. The list of his 
active and honorary appointments would be too 


long for this place. His connection for thirty _ 

years with the Bellevue Hospital is one be yd 
nore Important among many positions of high 
cm responsibility which he filled. Hundreds of 
| physicians who, like the writer, had the good 
fortune to serve under him in that great school 
of practical surgery will always hold his skill 
his generous courtesy, his deep-rooted profes. 
sional uprightness, in bright remembrance. 

Dr. Parker’s enormous practice left him little 
time for writing ; yet his monographs and print- 
ed articles were numerous, and he has left the 
nearly perfected material for an important work 
on cancer, a subject of which he was a life-long 
student. I may mention here one conclusion 
which he has drawn from the careful observa. 
tion of some five hundred cases—that cancer is 
not a hereditary disease. It depends, he believes 
upon causes and conditions that are peculiar to 
the individual ; and it is a disease, consequently 
which can often be averted by taking the right 
preventive measures, 

Some of the leading articles or monographs . 
by Dr. Parker are as follows: “On the High 
Operation for Stone” (New York Journal of 
Medicine, 1855); “Strangulated Hernia” (New 
York Medical Times, Vol. II1.); and “The Con- 
cussion of Nerves” (New York Medical Times, 
1856). A competent critic of this paper writes: 
“He was the first to call attention to the phe- 
nomena of concussion of the nerves as distinct 
from that of the nerve centres, formerly consid- 
ered as identical with a state of inflammation.” 
In 1854 he first described and reported cases 
of malignant pustule. His discovery of cystot- 
omy for the relief of chronic cystitis, and his 
treatment of abscess of the appendix vermifor- 
mis, haye given him rank among those who have 
advanced the surgical art. 

In the practice of surgery he was one of the 
most successful men that the country has pro- 
duced, and his success was purely legitimate : it 
was based upon great knowledge, experience, 
and skill, and, as I have said, upon great hon- 
esty in deciding for his patient. 

To the thousands who personally knew Dr. 
ParRKER, nothing need be said of the frank, kind- 
ly, humorous, and hearty nature which endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. Prob- 
ably never in this community has there been 
so great a surgeon who had at once so many 
friends and so few enemies as WILLARD PARKER. 
What is lauded as “ character’ in most people is 
commonly nothing more than a bundle of per- 
sonal prejudices. Dr. Parker’s character meant 
an open and active mind, a generous heart, and 
a glowing energy of will that made the battle of 
life an enjoyable game for him. His success 
was the success of noble qualities. 
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THE RIGHT REV. ALFRED A. WATSON, D.D. 
by Yates & ALDERMAN. 


THE RIGHT REV. ALFRED AUGUSTIN WATSON. 


Tur Rev. Dr. Watson, who was consecrated Bishop of the-new 
diocese of East Carolina on Thursday, April 17, in St. James’s 
Church, Wilmington, was born in the city of New York in the 
vear 1818. He studied law in the office of the distinguished 
Chancellor Kent, but soon abandoned it for the ministry. Im- 
mediately after his ordination he removed to North Carolina, 
where he has since resided. Until the year 1863 his field of 
labor was in the more eastern portion of the State, at Plymouth, 
Newbern, and parts adjacent. He assumed pastoral charge of 
the parish of St. James’s, Wilmington, in the year above men- 
tioned, where he has continued uninterruptedly until his conse- 
cration as Bishop. When the primary convention of the new 


diocese met at Newbern, in December, 1883, to organize, he 


was unanimously elected its Bishop—a magnificent compliment, 
seldom paid to any one, but in his case most richly deserved. 

The new Bishop is recognized at home and abroad as a man 
of great ability and force of character, active, energetic, and 
untiring in the performance of duty, a sound theologian and an 
earnest man of God, pure in manners, humble and devout and 
true to his principles, to his friends and kinsfolk, and true as 
mortal man can be to his God. The diocese of East Carolina is 
fortunate in its Bishop, for he possesses executive capacities of 
the highest order, and he will bring to the discharge of the 
duties of his high office unflagging zeal and entire devotion to 
the Master’s service. We look for a great degree of success for 
the new diocese of East Carolina under his able and vigorous 
administration. 


THE ‘ OREGON.” 


Tue third voyage of the Guion steamer Oregon is the quickest 
on record. She has beaten not only the speed of the fastest 
vessels of all other lines, but has surpassed the performances of 
the Alaska, of the same line. The shortest time in which the 
latter ship has crossed the Atlantic is 6 days, 21 hours, 40 min- 
utes. The Oregon made the actual trip in the wonderful time of 
6 days, 10 hours, 10 minutes. The quickest time of the Servia, 


THE REV. ADOLPHUS HARTMANN. 
Puotograrurp by Page 287.) 


THE LATE THOMAS G. APPLETON.—Puot. ny Notwan.—[Sex Pack 297.) 


OOM 


THE REV. WILLIAM WEINLAND. 
Puotocrarukp ny Eqoert.—(See Pace 287.) 


of the Cunard Line, is 7 days, 55 minutes, and of the Britannic, 
of the White Star Line, 7 days, 7 hours, 11 minutes, and of the 
City of Rome, 6 days, 20 hours. | 

Many of the short runs which have been eredited to various 
steamers have been measured from Fastnet Light to Five Island ; 
the run of the Oregon is measured from Queenstown to Sandy: 
Hook. The greatest number of miles made in any one day was 
472; the least, 440. 

The Oregon is commanded by Captain Price, of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, the Commodore of the Guion Line, a thorough 
seaman, whose very looks inspire confidence, and who is deserv- 
edly a favorite with his passengers. She is 520 feet long, 84 
feet beam, 40 feet 9 inches depth, and measures about OVO 
tons gross. Her machinery is a marvel of construction, and can, 


in case of need, be managed by two men, one above and one be- — 


low. Her cylinders are three in number, two 104 inches in diam- 


> eter, one 7U inches, with a stroke of six feet, developing 13,000 


horse-power. She was built last year by Joun Etprer & Co., 
the well-known builders, and, as we have said, has just com- 
pleted her third voyage. It may give some idea of the speed 
with which she crossed the ocean if we say that if there was a 
straight waterway between here and Sau Francisco, she would 
beat the fastest train in the schedule. It may be well to state 
distinctly that there never was the slightest idea of a race be- 
tween her and the Cunarder Aurania, or any other Vessel, so 
that any alarm on this head by intending passengers is utterly 
groundless. She simply did her best without regard to what 
others were doing. It goes without saying that speed is now 
imperatively demanded by the crowd of visitors who seek the 
old continent on business or pleasure, and to whom time is an 
object of primary importance. Since the Szrius, in 1837, made. 
the voyage in seventeen days, the passage has been steadily 
shortened, and every new steamer has been built to outstrip its 
predecessors ; and it is not improbable that still more astonisli- 
ing runs may be made, especially if made from Milford Haven 
to Montauk Point. The Cunard Line, tired of their policy of 
building for freight, have new ships of an improved model; but 
the Aurania has not yet been able to take the first place, and 
the new vessels now building for them and the National Line 


GUION STEAM-SHIP “OREGON”—THE GREYHOUND OF THE SEAS. 
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have still to show their qualities. At present the 
Oregon is the champion, and her record is gne of 
which the owners may justly be proud. 

We subjoin a partial copy of her log: 

LOG OF THE ‘‘ OREGON.” —THIRD VOYAGE. 

April 12, 9.15 a.m.—Passed Rock Light ; light 
breeze, and fine. April 13, 10.35 a.m.—Queens- 
town; left at noon; passed Fastnet 3.30; mod- 
erate breeze. April 14.—Run 440 miles; fine, 
clear weather ; light east wind; northeast. April 
15.—Run 460 miles; light east wind; easterly. 
April 16.—Run 455 miles ; light east wind ; south- 


- east. April 17.—Run 470 miles; stiff breeze 


from northeast ; saw several pieces of ice. April 
18.—Run 469 miles; fine east winds, with inter- 
vals of fog; easterly. April 19.—Run 472 miles ; 
rain squalls and fog; 1.15 p.m., took pilot on 
board ; 4 p.m., Fire Island; 5.47, Sandy Hook bar. 
April 20,—2.15 a.m., started up and passed Sandy 
Hook; 3.20, Quarantine; 6.30, left Quarantine; 
7.15, at dock. Actual time of passage, 6 davs,10 
hours, 10 minutes. r 


A NEEDED CAUTION. 


THERE will be inferior imitations of successful 
articles, and that most remarkable of all floor 
coverings, “ LinoLrum,” is no exception. Beyond 
all controversy, the superiority of the American 
make of these goods is proven. The best English 
goods never reach this market, for the high quality 
of the American goods completely supersedes the. 
Only inferior-grades are imported, and in use will 
look dirty and unsatisfactory. The Walton Trade- 
mark with the word “ Lino.com” is on the back of 
every — s of American goods, and all carpet 
dealers keep it.—[Adr. } 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 


Into half a tambler of ice water put a teaspoonful 
of Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the taste.—[Adv.]} 


In the pipe, Blackwell's Durham Long-cut Tobacco 
igs even more luxurious than in the cigarette, for then 
it is a fuller smoke, its flavors are longer drawn, and 
ite fragrances play around you like odors in a garden 


of lilies. —[Ade.} 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of. Burnett's 
Coooaink. The superiority of Burnetr’s FLavorine 


. , Exrraors consists in their perfect purity and strength. 


—[{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winst.ow's Sooturne Syrup should always be 
used for chikiren teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Hatrorp Savor is conceded the standard relish. Hal- 
ford Sance improves every dish by its addition.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

' Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mas. 
A Neighbor 


In your own community, wherever you are, 
can tell you—if pee do not happen to know 
them yourself—of cases within his knowledge 
demonstrating that AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is 
an ever reliable ani thorough purificr of the 
blood: one that will eradicate from the system 
every atom of thetaint of Scrofulous, Mercurial, 
or Contagious Diseases; enrich impoverished 
blood; strengthen enfecbled vital organs; invig- 
orate and build up the system, as is in the power 
of no other medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Has been nearly forty years standing the test of — 

_ the world’s use, and the best proofs that it hus — 
a met the requirements upon it are, 
that 


Leading physicians endorse it as the best 
blood purifier known ; 

There is a great annual increase ip the de- 
mand for it; 

Voluntary testimonials as to its efficacy 
are constantly offered in great numbers, by per- 
sons whom it has cured of diseases born of cor- 
rupted blood, cven hereditary ones, and 
of many years standing. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
: Bold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 
Unrivalled in Strength and Speed. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS for 1884. 


American Writing-Machine Co., 
CORRY, PA, 


RUPTURE 


Cnred withont an operation or the injury trusses inflict 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broad- 
way,New York. His book,with Photographic likeness- 
es of bad cases, before and after cure, led for 10c. 


0 New Golden Motto Chromo Cards, just 
2 name on, 10¢c, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS, 


ARE PREFERRED BY LEADING 
ARTISTS. 


HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL 
1876. 

HIGHEST .AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 
PROPOSALS FOR PURCHASE OF VESSELS. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasutneton, March 1, 1884. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 5th section 
of the act of Congress making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies enews March 8, 1883, sealed pro- 
posals will be received at the Navy po ag pa until 
noon on Saturday, May 8, 1884, at which time and 
place ~— will be opened, for the purchase of certain 
vessels which have n stricken from the Navy Reg- 
ister, under authority of an act of Congress approved 
August 5, 1883, and which. it is deemed for the best 
interests of the United States to sell. 

The vessels offered, their appraised value and their 
locality, are the Niagara, at ton, Mass., $24,200; 
Florida, at New London, Conn., $52,700; Colorado 
#34,700, and Ticonderoga $24,900, at New York; Sup- 

ly $800, at League Island, Penn.; Pawnee $5,200, at 
ort Royal, 8. C.; Benicia $14,000, and Cyane $12,000, 
at Mare Island, Cal. 

Proposals must be submitted in a sealed envelope, 
addressed -to the Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C., and endorsed ‘‘ pro s for the purchase of 
vessels,” so as to distinguish them from other com- 
munications. No offer for more than one vessel 
should be included within one proposal. 

The vessels will be sold, for cash, to the person or 

rsons, or corporation or corporations, offering the 
1ighest prices therefor above the appraised value 


{ thereof. Each bid or proposal must be accompanied 


by a deposit in cash (or satisfactory certified check) 
ot not Jess than ten per cent. of the amount of the 
offer or proposal, and also a bond with a penal sum 
equal to the whole amount of the offer, with two or 
more sureties, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, conditioned for the payment of the remaining 
ninety per cent. of the amount of such offer or pro- 
posal within thirty days from the date of its accept- 
ance. In case default is made in the payment of the 
remaining ninety per cent., or any part thereof, within 
that time, said cash deposit of ten per cent. shall be 
considered as forfeited to the Government, and shall 
be applied ae directed in the act of March 3, 1883. All 
deposits and bonds of bidders, whose proposals shall 
not be accepted, will be returned to them within seven 
days after the opening of the proposals. 

On application to the Department, a printed list will 
be furnished, giving general information concerning 
the vessels; also forms of bids and bonds which must 
be used by bidders.. The vessels can be examined at 
any time by applying to the Commandants of the 
Navy Yards. 

The purchasers must remove the vessels purchased 
from the limits of the Yard within such reasonable 
time as may be fixed by the Department. 


WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
impalpable, 
adherent. 


PREPARED 
WITH BISMUTH 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, t 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 
"DER. 
POWDER. 


3° Hygienical 


Preparations 


for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 

8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


» STIFF CUFES. 
ma 6 The most convenient, strong, 
reliable button made. 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Importer of latest French and Old English styles. 
Send for Catalogue of New Designs. 
GEO. HALBERT, Decorator, 
1201 BROADWAY, near 290th St., N. Y. 


BITTERS,°®? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bi 


are and Pints. 
Mannfacturer and Proprietor, 78 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029, 


L. FUNKE, Sole 


ohn St., 


1) UBBERStamps. Best made. Immense Catalogue f 
to Agents. The G. A. Harper Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


s 


_STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully wethout ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attuinabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned b a and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPH S & CO. 
§ and 7 John St., N. Y. 


OLVOES C 


PAINTS 


THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER, 
ALKALI! OR BENZINE ONLY 
WITH PURE LINSEED OILTURPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 


OF 48 DESIRABLE SHADES 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COLORS VARNISHES BRUSHES. 

ARTISTS MATERIALS ETC. | 
COR FULTON& WILLIAM J COFFIN. DEVOE &CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HABOTH'S VINEYARD: 


CHARLES READE’S FAMOUS HOUSE 
IN KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON. ~ 


The lease of this famous property is now to be 
sold, together with the valuable furniture and 
effects, for £2500. 


valuable pieces of Dutch and Italian marqueterie, 
Oriental and Sévres china, etc. 

*The house is a rvs in urbe, the south side being 
covered by a fig-tree, and the garden running to 
the wall of Hyde Park. 


in Harper’s WrEeEkLy for May 13, 1882 (see 
“The History of an Acre’), and the interior in 
“A Terrible Temptation.” Apply to 


CHARLES LISTON, 
3 Blomfield Villas, Shepherd’s Bush, 
LONDON, W. 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


OLives, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


_ CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


I n Street F 
NEWYORK criy, "oot f Case Avenue, 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated Tennis 


BALLS and BATS. 


Our new Franklin Bat can- 

. not be surpassed. Price $5.50. 

We are sole makers of ‘the 

Regulation Ball adopted by the U. 8S. N. L. T. Asso- 

ciation, April 5th, 1884. We send our New Catalogue, 

228 pages, 2000 Illustrations of Games, Tricks, Gymna- 

sium Goods, Base Ball, Tennis, Skates, New Novelties, 
aud Holiday Presents, &c., by mail for 15 cents. 

PECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 1380 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Constipation 


os3 of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 


Sole Proprietor, 
27, rne Rambnteanu, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 


G R L LO usual purgatives, is ayreea- 


ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


AND 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO,, 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


MUSIC Without a teacher. SOPER®S 
GUIDE will teach any person 
to play atnne in 15 minutes. No family having a piano 
or organ should be without it. It will teach you more 
music in one day than you can learn from a teacher in 
one month. Buy it and be convinced. Price, 25c. 
The Guide with 20 pieces of music, $1.00. 

HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N: Y. 


Lundborg’s Perfame, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Nie) Rose. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. | 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


; 


The effects comprise old English wardrobes, — 


The history of the property since 1616 is given’. 


CLEVELAND, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Marcus Anrelins Antoninus, 
By Barron Watson. Pages x., 338. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


The Entailed Hat 
Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance, By 


ALFRED Townsxnp (“Gath”). Pages 
x., 566. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


III 


Coleridge's Works —Library Eiition 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
With an Introductory Essay upon his Philo- 
sophical and Theological Opinions. Edited 
by Professor W. G.T. Suzpp. With an Index 
Prepared by Arthur Gilman. In Seven Vol- 
utes, 12mo, Cloth, $2.00 per volume ; $12.00 
per set. 


IV. 
Essays by George Eliot, 

Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book. By 
GrorGr Exot. Pages vi., 296. 12mo, Green 
Cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with Harper's Library 
Edition of George Eliot’s Works.) 12mo, 
Brown Cloth, 75 cents. (Uniform with Har- 
per’s Popular Edition of George Eliot's Works.) 


V. 
“English Men of Letters." —Latest Issue, 


BACON. By R. W. Cuurca, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Pages viii., 214. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


VI. 
The Conquest of England. 


By Green, M.A., LL.D., Author 
of “A Short History of the English People,” 
“History of the English People,” “The Mak- 
ing of England,” &. With a Steel Portrait 
and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


VII 


The Hessians in the Revolution. 


The Hessians and the other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
By Epwarp J. Lowett. Maps and Plans. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“A Short History of Our Own Times 


A Short History of Our Own Times, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General 
- Election of 1880. By Justin McCartuy, M.P., 
Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” 
&e. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


IX. 
Stories by Charles Reade. 
1. GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


2. JACK OF ALL TRADES. A Matter-of- 
Fact Romance. Being a Narrative of the 
Famed Elephant Djek and her Keeper. 12mo, 
Paper, 15 cents. (Reprinted from Harper's 
Magazine, 1857-8.) 


Franklin Square Song Collection. No, 2. 


Songs and Hymns for Schools 4nd Homes, Nurs- 
ery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCaskey. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. (Uniform with Franklin Square Song 
Collection, No 1.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Man She Cared For. By F. W. Rostnson. 20 cts. 
An Old Man's Love. By ANTHONY Trotiore. 15 cts. 


Jack’s Courtship. A Sailor's Yarn of Love and Ship- 
wreck. By W. 2 cents. 


The Pirate, and the Three Cutters. By Captain Mar- 
ryaT, R.N. 15 cents. __ 


Mr. Nobody. By Mrs. Joun Kent Srewpen. 20 cents. 
A Real Queen. By R. E. Franct.ion. 20 cents. 
The Wizard’s Son. By Mrs. Ourruawt. 25-cente. 
Red Riding-Hood. By F.E.M.Nor.ey. 20 cents. 


Haurer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to eng part of the 
United States, on reecipt af the price.. 
Hanren’'s Caratouur matled free on receipt of 
Ten Centa in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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for their fineness as 
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[AY 8, 1884. 


‘THE: BEST 


flair restorative in the: world is Hatr’s 


HaIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of | 
the scalp, and stimulates the hair glands 
to healthful action. It steps the falling ‘of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray; cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by | 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


az Mrs. 844 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her: hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hatw’s Hair RE- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick as when she was a girl. 

aa MR. KESLING, an old farmer, near War. 
eaw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had ome nearly white. 
Onc bottle of HaLL’s HatR RENEWER stop 
its failing out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
bead of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

ax Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfteld, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
efit from the use of HALL’s Hain RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

Dr. Emr Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “HaLi’s Hain RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

aa Mrs.8. E. Extrort, Glenville, W. Va., 
says: “One bottle of HaLu’s Hain RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a@ preventive of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and . 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superior to ai} others. 
Ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. : 
2d—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any- 
thing with which ¥€ comes int contact. 
3d—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any other 
hair or whisker dye. 
4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- | 
dients, as do many preparations offercd 
for like use. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by cll dealers in medicines. 


“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


iy. FANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Eczemas, and ev form of Itching, 
ey Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cuttcuna Remapizs. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the t Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by draggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 
: aay Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


THE WAR VOLUMES 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. ‘ 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper's Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
illustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
Pr, 


the Wa 
2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
aeom Cloth, $14; Half Turkey Morocco, 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 


113 Dearborn Chicago, Ill.3 
744 Broadway, New » 


EFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Of any kind. send stamp toG@UMP BROS., 
ton, Olio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of New and Seconn-Hanp MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
Repaired and Nickel Piated.. 


‘IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
HIRES Package, 25¢. deli- 


cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 
age. Sola Wy all Dru fits, or tent by mail on receipt 
vf 25e, C. Hires, 48 N. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


bs 


gave her CASTORIA, 


was a Child she cried for CASTORIA, 
he became Miss she clung to CASTORIA, 
When she had Children she gave them CASTORIA.. 


-HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD EDITION 


CHARLES READE’S WORKS. 


A SIMPLETON, ann THE WANDERING HEIR. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

A WOMAN-HATER. 

FOUL PLAY. 


GOOD STORIES OF MAN AND OTHER ANIMALS. | 


(In Press.) 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. 


HARD CASH. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
THE CLOISTER AND. THE HEARTH. 
WHITE LIES. 


12mo, Green Cloth, $1.00 per vol. $10.00 per set of 12 vols,; Half Calf, $31.00, 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa Any of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
EVER-BLOOMING 


ts grow 


diate bloom delivered ely, 
326 


toany post 
all ed, for 

9 for or 3 
for Sig, Our 


will help all, of either sex, to more 
8 money right away than anything per 
y 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
| ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


‘in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolu 


sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


| The best and most 
T S 0 U D A N trustworthy informa- 
tion on this little- 


known country will be found in 


THE HEART OF AFRICA 


By DR. SCHWEINFURTH. 
2 vohs., Svo, Cloth Extra, $8.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of Hight Dollars. 


@iny closing stamp can obtain 
Ick our Oxygen Manual (120 
63 MADISON ST., CHICACO. 


NUEKVHAM'S SUNS, 


167 DEARBORN ST- ,CHICAGO, ILL 
DEALERS IN 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
ofthe Blossoms. The Best 
Bleed Purifier known.Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


|CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


_HAMMERLESS 


Action Revolver. 


PAINTING COPIES. 
_ Apple Blossoms, M oeebuds, and Ferns, fine set, 
by mail, 0c. F. WHITING, 50.Nassau Street, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Rroter 
Book. Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


or Canada, 


cnold 


Constable 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


We have now in stock a fine assortment 
of Tricots Batistes, and fancy mixtures, to- 
gether with a large variety of Plain Cloths, 
suitable for Tailor-made Suits, &e. * 


AS 19th ot. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘* Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
¥ ** British Medical Journal,” &c. - 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
bel. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 

in the market. | 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 


and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States _ 


(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurck 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 


:;CONDIT, MoKESSON & KOBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 


THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIBFFELIN & CO. 


GENERAL USE 
YET 


STAINEDSLBSTITUTE 
CLASS 

l ects, ne stained glass, 
at comparatively small cost. It is to be applied to 
ordin window — and will withstand theac- 


Agents 
FU LMER, 731 Arch St. 


MOS AIC We send enough elegant silk to make 4-10 inch 
|blocks for @1, including lithographic diagram show- 


ing how to put them together from prize designs. 
PATCH Fancy work material at wholesale prices. Waste 


embrofdery, 40c, oz. Samples to make 1o-in. 
NEW YC 


KK SILK & SUPPLY CO., 
338 Broadway, N. 


WORK, 
0 Bl HABIT 
DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 


Home, now offers a Remedy 
st 


nials and endorsements from eminent medical men £c. address 
H. KANE, A. M., M.D., 160 Falten New York 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S $4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 00 


Postage Free to all aubacrihers in the United States 


The Volumes of the Wreexty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prort.x with the first Number for November, 


and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 


for June and December of each year. 


Subscriptions will be entered with che Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 


Specimen copy of Harerr’s Youne Pgeorue sent ou 


receipt of four cents in stamps. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10-to 25 cents per number. .Fuill liet of 
Harper's Franklin Sovare Library will be farnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Hagsrre & Buorurns, 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


aa HARPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


"ANEW DeparTuRE 5 JNABOUT Wag, 
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$3 x, = by a test of over five y 
Si stitute heretofore sold by I, Lum Stith can be had 
\\ a y only from us orour authorized agenis. Samples 
by mail, 24 ‘anted. 
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— 
establishment mak SPECIA 
more ROSE most estab- Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Con 
Pot Plants suitable for imme stipation, Piles and many 
er diseases. nator > 
and Best Gun in the 
| Worcester. Mass. Also manufacturers of American Double EE 
| 


